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ADMINISTRATION OF* BENGAL. 

UNDER 

THE EARL' OF RONALDSHAY, dg le.. 1917-22. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Reforms. 

Arrival of-Lord Ronaldshay.— His Excellency the Right Hon’ble 
Lawrknce John Lumlby Dundas, Earl of Ronaldshay, o.c.i.e.^ 
took his seat as Governor of Bengal and President in CounoU on ^ 
the 26th l7arch 1917 and vacated it on the 23rd Manch 1922. * His 
Excellency was President of the Executive ConucR and, until the 
inauguration of the new Legislative Council under the reforms 
scheme in 1921, was also President of the Legislative Council, On the 
Executive Council there were originally three members, two of whom 
belonged to the Indian Civil Service.* At the time when Lord 
Ronaldshay assumetl charge the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Lyon, the Hon'ble 
Sir (then Mr.) Nicholas Beatsoji-liell and the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Syed* 
Shafcs-ul-Huda were on the Council, but, during the' greater part of 
•the period ^jefore the introduction of the reforms, the Hon’ble Sir 
Henry Wheeler, the Hon’ble Sir (then Mr.) John Camming and the 
Hon’ble the MaSarajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan were the members, 
'fhe Right llon’ble (ibrd (then Sir Satyendra Prasanna) Sinha «nd the 
Hon’ble Sir Charles Stevenson-Moore were also members ^r part of 
that period. When Lord Ronaldshay arrived the war had had a definite 
effect in various directions. On the onediand it had 'Berion|ly handicapped 
the work of Government by nftking finaheial economy an imperative 
necessity; en the other hand it had stimulated the indnatrial aotivfties 
of the provincS* to pi^pvide articles which cqpld not be obtained overseas, 
a stimnlns which ultimately led to a remarkable industrial awakening. 
It .had led educated Indians to hope* that an advance would be 
made in self-government, an, aspiration which was recognised as 
legitimate by tfie subsequent mateifialisation of the reforms scheme 


> VU% ApiwsdU^. 



of OoTernment. It had impelled the anarohioal part; to greater 
activit;* and to commYt more mnrden and daooltiea whfoh Oovern- 
•ment Vere in the act of checking by meana of *the Defence of 
In^a Act. It, had made Mahammadana anxiona regarding the fate 
4f Turkey, an anxiety * which eventually f|nnd expreaaion in the 
Khilafat agitationaand its sequel, the rton-co-operation movement which 
was BO potent for violence, misery and the growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness. It had increased the cost of living, owing to the 
increased price of imported articles, •which was later to develop into 
a general depreciatiqn of the value (if money, nuisunderstood by the 
people and vaguely ascribed by them to Government action or 
inaction. At the same time the province was ready for improvement 
In respect of such matters as local self-government, sanitation, public 
health, education and agriculture to which Lord Ronaldshay addressed 
himself in a serious enrleavour to promote the welfare of the people 
despite the political pre-occupations of the pdriod. , 

, Tlii Rffomn.— The most striking administrative feature of the 
peri(>d of Lord Ronaldshay’s administration was the intreluction of 
the reforms scheme of Government. This scheme wap initiated by 
the statement‘of policy made on the 20th August 1917 in Parliament, 
which amounted to a pledge to secure the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government British India as an integral part of the 
Empire. Thq^tages of the development of the details of the scheme 
were markq,d by the visit in 1917-18 of the Secretary of Stat^ to 
India ; the Joint Report oh Indii^i Constitutional Reforms (March 
1918) of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, usually called the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report; the visit in 1918-19 of the Franchise 
Committee and the Committee on the Division *of Functions both* 
under the chairmanship of Lord Southborough ; the,^ Government of 
India Act of 1919 and its previous consideration by a joint select 
commiDlee of both Houses of Parliament; the Iting’s Proclamation 
in December 1919 regarding the reforms and, finally, the introduction 
of the reforms scheme of Government in January 1921. All this, 
investigation ,aiftl consideratlofi and the intermediate discnasionB 
aroused the liveliest interest amongst all races and classes of eSncated 
persons, offlcidl and non-official, and incidentally thrqw ftn unusual 
bhrden of work^ on the administration. Lord 'Ronaidshay himself 
framed in oonauliation with Sir lUvard Galt, the Lieitenai^- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, a minute in favour of a liberal aeaSDre ' 
of reform at the time the whole question was abSut to be tythmithiici 
to Parliament ; whtift in the developihent of Gie scheme no detail .waS' 
too small tor, his ojnsicTeration, 



T]^e reforms served to make a dofiaite oleavage amongst pollti* 
oaU^.miD<&d Indians into the two parffes of Moderates and 
• Eatremists. MWjen fhe Moiitagn-Chelmstord report was' publilhed the 
Moderates werp nnanimons in prononncing the sgheme to %e a 
substantial • instalment^ of responsible QovSrnment and an hon^t' 
endeavonr .to. meet the 'legitimsite aspirations of educated tndiar The 
Extremists, on the other hand, at first would have nothing to do with 
it as they qpnsidered that it fell very far short of snoh aspirations. 
Then they attempted to absorb ^be Moderate party on t^e ground that 
after all there was little differgnce between their^opinions, a trap w||ioh 
that party gjanaged to avoid. Finally, the Extremists split on the 
question of non-co-operation and a few in Bengal refused to oo-c^rate 
in the reforms. The Muhammadans considered that the original pro¬ 
posals did not give them a fair share of power and they demanded 
communal representation. The press reflected all these opinions* the 
discussions 0 |^ the subject being raised to a higher level of debate 
than usual. The masses, on the other hand, were nut iiUsrested 
in it. 

» 

Reforms—Administrative.—On the administrative sfde the general 
feature of the scheme was the adoption of the pnnclple of dyarchy 
by which the functions of Government are divided vertically bet¬ 
ween “ reserved ” and “ transferred ” departments, the “ reserved " 
departments being administered as hitherto by thjg (fovernor in 
Council responsible to the Crown but the transferred sidp being admi- 
^nistered by the Governor acting^ou the ^ilvice of ministers who are 
elected members of the legislature and amenable to control by that 
body. Ii^ other words, in respect of reserved subjects such as law 
and order it is tlie Governor in Council who still says what shonld 
or should not Jje done. He is responsible to the Crown for his 
policy in such matters and he cannot transfer that responsibility 
to the Ministers br do Legislative Council. In respect, however, 
of the transferred subjects it is the minister who lays, down the 
policy and controls the different departments. He is respqnsible to 
the Legislature and holds a position'somewhat anafogpus to that of 
a metaber of t&e Cabinet Great Britain. The position of the 
Governor *i8 Jtbat he acts on the advice of the minister. 1*008 
inembere of the Eceoutive Council, the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheelbr, 
■ih* Hoa’ble the Mabarajadl)jnja Bahadur of Burdwan, the Hon’ble 
H. Kerr and the HOn’ble Sir Abd-nr-rahim were appointed 
the Crown to*haTet oharg*., <lf the reserved departments and three 
^n^isters, the* HbB*ble Snreudra Math ^nerjea, the Hon’ble 
p. O'. MiUer and the Hon'ble Mawab S)red Mawab^Alt Ohandhnrl 



were appointed by His Exceilenoy the Governor to have charge of 
the transferred departrae’htB.* They took over charge on the 3rd Jan- 
•ary 1921. 'The nfain branches which were , trarilferred to the. 
ministers were Agriculture and Public Works* (exoln(?ing Irrigation), 
I/)cal Self-Government a)id Public Health a^d Education, but the 
distriets of’DarjeeJing and of the Chittagong Hill Tracts remained 
entirely in the charge of the Executive Council. These changes were 
accompanied by various necessary changes in the Secret^iat such* as 
the addition of assistant and deputy searetarles and the appointment of 
a secretary in a new jtiepartment of Agriculture an^ Industries. Stand¬ 
ing Committees of a few non-official members from thg Legislative 
Couneil were also attached to certain departments, 'fhe ministers were 
at the outset severely handicapped by the serious financial difficulties , 
of the previnoe consequent upon the allocation of funds recommended 
by the Meston Committee.® Retrenchment was the order of the day 
and no striking developments of their policy’were thprefore practi- 
oable.M 

Ralormt—LeAitlatIve.—On the legislative aide, the salient features 
of the reforms jsrere'the broadening of the franchise by the creation of 
an 'electorate and'the establishment of enlarged legislatures, both cen¬ 
tral and provincial, mainly elected and non-official. In order to make 
the electorate of the Bengal Legislative Council as large as possible, 
it was, broadly sneaking, ’decided that the necessary minimum quali¬ 
fication of a rural elector should be the annual payment of cess of not 
less than a rupee and of an urban elector the annual payment of 
Saxes of not less than a rupee and a lyilf. Forty-six of the seats so” 
open to the electorate were given to the non-Muhammadan community 
and 39 to the Muhammadan community. The electorate for'the general - 
population amounted to slightly over a million persons, though enquiry 
has elicited the fact that few of them understood the purpose of the 
elections! The scheme is, however, educative, fijhere were 28 other 
elected seats.* 

The qlections took place at the end of 1920. Out of 94 oonsti- , 
tueuoiee return^n^ 113 members, c23 sent in unopposed returns for 30 
members; in the remaining 71 coutesteVl constituencies 30 per cent, of 
— <:-.- - - -. ... 1 .- 

1 ippendix 1. 

* Appflcdix II for btSnchei of the Administration 

• ViiU Chapter Y. 

other elected seats were distributed pa follows 
Landholdcn b 9 European Commeroe ..P 11 

UnlTeraity * , 1 Aaglo-Indiaa ... 8 ^ 

Kuiopaan getfMl ^... 6 Indian Gommwoe 4 



the etectoH voted, the* percentage of voting ^eing slightly better in 
non>Muhamma|^n than in the Mnhammadan gonstitnenoiesr There 
were 26 nominated Seats.* t , 

The new Connoil therefore opened with a representation of jpi 
officials {to^r^ ex-officio^,’ot wh^m 16 were Europeans and*4 Ii^dians, 
and 119 noil-officials, inclnding the three ministers, comprising 16 Enro- 
pedbs, 40 Muhammadans, 61 nou-Mofaapimadans and 2. Anglo-Indians. 
The Hon’ble Nawab Sir 8yed ^hams-uI-Huda was appeinted by His 
Excellency to be Mie first President of the Council and the Council 
oleote^ Babu Surondra Nath Iloy to be its Dejlhty President. It ^as 
formally opened By His Royal Highness the Duke of Connuut^t on 
the Ist February 1921 with imposing ceremony. • 

Davalopment of the new Gounoli.— Apart from the legislative work,’ 
which will be dealt ^with as occasion arises, the work of the new 
Council was ‘largely directed to recommendations by way of resolu¬ 
tions and general criticism of the policy of Government. Some idea 
of its activities can be gathered from the fact that Suriog 1921^ 
notice was received of 505 resolutions, of which 151 were discussed 
and 1,293 questions were asked. Daring the life V)f the previous 
Council, which came into existence in 1916, 2,431 questions had been 
asked and 688 resolutions discussed. Its^ powers in the matter of 
finance were exercised in connection with the fixihg ^of ‘the salaries 
of the Deputy President of Council (under the Deputy President’s 
^Emoluments Act, 1921) and of ^the ministers (regarding which there 
was a keen discussion') and Jn motions for the redaction of grants. 
The most important reduction of a grant was a comprehensive out of 
* 23 lakhs under th'fe head “Police” (a reserved subject) in the budget 
of 1921*22, ^tter counsels however prevailed later, and the amount 
was restored by the Council at a special session convened by request 
for that purpose. •‘His Excellency accepted a number of •proposed 
reductions on the “ reserved ” side, but exercised his powerj of restora¬ 
tion on that aide in respect of certain other necessary items. He 
necessarily has the power of restoration on the rSsejved side of the 
administration ds the QoverRor in Council is responsible to the 
Crown fot tl^e proper administration of the subject •concerned f and 
ho cannot sfiift that responsibility by qnly pleading either in •the 
domain of finance that t]pe Council refused to *vote the necessary 

>The 26 nominated e^te were disiribated as fonows:— 
indisn Christiana ••■ ••• 1 g Others ... ». 8 (not less than). 

Deprassed cUssea . I Officials, tno^uding 

Laboor* . 8 members 20 (not mmv than). 

* Vifk Appendix IJtf. 
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funds or in the domaiij of policy that the Council disagreed^ with 
him. ^n the transferred side of the administration the OonnoiL 
has ^nli power, bat also ciucnrs fall- responsibility to their oon-^ 
istituencies. Th'e work ,of the administration was° materially in* 
cfeased by, the consideration of resolntions, whether discussed or not, 

0 ^ 0 r o 

and by the framing of answers to qnestions. 

Oounoll of State and LeSl*lhti«o Asaambly of the eovommont of 
India. —Two c&ntrai all-India assemblieji were also created as part of 
the reforms scheme. The Conncil of State is drawn from a franchise 
repiresentative of the Highest standards of wealth, rank, learnit^ and 
experience. There are five constitnencies on it belonging to this 
province, which rethrned six members. The Governor-General also' 
nominatec{ one otHcial and one non-ofBcial from the province to 
that'body. The Legislative Assembly is drawn from a franchise 
following in iti general features that of the Bengal Legislative 
Conncil but with an increased minimum qualifying payment. There 
are 14 constituencies in it belonging to this province, which returned 
‘17 members. The Governor-General also nominated two officie's and 
two. non-officials t^ it from Bengal. «. 

Itofdnnt—FInanolal.— On the financial side, the salient feature of 
the reforms scheme was the attempt to secure financial autonomy 
for the didisrent provinces and for the Government of India by 
allotting to them, so far as practicable, the receipts accruing in 
respect of tlie subjects they administer subject to the payment of 
certain contributions by each province to the central Government. 
Thus the province of Bengal obtains the whole of the revenue frbm 
land-revenue, and the Government of India, subject to " a certain 
modification, the revenue from income-tax. Land-revenue is a 
provincial subject, administered by the province, and income-tax 
is a central subject, t.e., administered by the Government of India 
though through the agency of the province. The attempt ‘however 
in the case of Bengal gave rise to serious diffionlties, which will be 
best understood $rom the revit^w of the financial position daring 
the period given in chapter V. ■■ » 

at Iha laau|iiratioa of tho U|lslatl«s d|;oHljiolL—The 

folfowing words o^ Lord Ronaldshay in the speech which he delivered 
at the inauguration of the Le^slative Conncil by H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught illustrate the momentous change which has been made 
by the reforms :— 

“ The occasion is ah historic one and will, for all time, 4taod ont 
as an arrestiifg finger-pcft,, Upon the road leading to that goal^ 



W^oh India ia. eagerly travelting. S^, when in this oonueo* 
tion ' we' speak^in the langnage of metaphor of i^goal towards which 
Ireare traaelling, the'piotare, which formal itself upon the scAej^ of* 
oar cOD^onsneab, is that of some splendid ^difice risiftg through the , 
base of distance upon ttfc horison and shaping itself in e^r>oleareA 
outline to our* gase as wp trarel towards it along H broad highway. 
We pre, perhaps,-apt to overlook the difference which exists between 
distance in tiilie and distance in space. In the evolution 4 >f a nation, 
though the goal njay be pictured, the gulf to be bridged before we 
reach it is one of time and not^ne of space; and every inch of the 
road thither 'has still, therefore, to be made. The survey may have 
been carried out and the direction posts set up, bat the actual Toad 
must be builded day by day by the nation itself as it moves forward 
on its onward course, and upon those who lead the nation rests {he 
responsibility for its jafe construction. The responsibility is one 
not be lightly* assumed, for upon the wise discharge of it hangs 
the fate of countless numbers of their fellowmeo. It is com^araWe to, 
that of ti|p Generals of an army who, though provided by their , 
expert adviser^ with a safe survey of the ground to* be traversed, are 
yet tempted to adopt a line of advance, apparently nfore direct but 
fraught with dangers to which they wilfully close their eyes. Wisdom 
and experience urge one course; impetuosi^, ill-directed enthusiasm, 
possibly other motives as well, urge the other. Tlie ^esiS of their 
fitness to be entrusted with responsibility lies in their choice. Would 
yie army which puts its trust ip them,' or would posterity forgive 
then^ if choosing fatefully and rashly, they were to lead it into an * 

engulfing quick sand of tribulation and disaster f 

• • • 

Sir, those who are at once the representatives and the leaders of 
the people who* are assembled here to-day have made their choice. 
They have accepted t^e alignment marked out for them along solid 
ground, ^’^d the ^k which now lies before them is the actual 
construction of the road. No easy one, but a great anti worthy 
one, and one moreover in which the rapidity with which it is 
completed, will be commensurate with* the uatnre of thei workmanship 
put inr All the greater is the care required on account of the 
novelty of song* of the tools now being placed for the* first time in 
the hands of those fo whom the work bee been copinfitted. *< 

It is easy to give concreth illustratian of this latter statement. 
For the vast majority of those who now exercise it, the franchise 
is a hitherto untried implement. Frior to this the members of tbe 
b^slature, have been nondnated thereto , or. lelected by strictly 
t^nmacribed electorates. GeneraUy speakiqg, tb« vote dias been the 



prerogative of a limited ntimber of persona enjoyed by reg8on» of the 
speoial'positioii wbiph they occupied, such as membej^hip of a Mnni* 
cip}l or District Board or af a special association; snch as a Chamber 
of Commerce di the Uniyeraity Senate,'or of a special‘community, such 
^8 the gr|at landholders of the Presidency. such elections the 

mass of the pefple have had no concern.. And the total number of 
electors of all classes who have had any share in returning meipbers 
to the Legi#lative Council of the past has not exceeded 12,000. As 
compared 'with this, the persons entitled to return members to the 
Legislative Council •which meets for° the first time to-day, number 
approximately one million and twenty thousand a sufficie'ntly dramatic 
indication of the extent to which power has been conferred upon the 
people. Equally significant is the revolution wrought in the oomposi- 
tiop anif character of the Council itself. The former Council consisted 
of 53 members^ the present Council of 139. ^Of the former body 28 
members only, or a bare majority were elected; of 'the total of the 
.presdfit body 113 or 81 per cent. Of the former body a little over 
one4hird were officials; of the present body 13 per cent. ^nly. Such 
figures speak ‘for Ihemselvcs. But the immensity of the stride which 
has been takeh fowards the goal of responsible self-government cannot 
be fully appreciated without a reference to the complete change which 
has simultaneously been^ effected in the Executive Government. In 
place of *an. Executive consisting, apart from the Governor of two 
European ,officials and one Indian non-official gentleman, there has 
now been established an Executive of two European officials and 
* five Indian non-official gentlemen; . in other words, the Indian 
element in the Executive Government of the country has been conver¬ 
ted from a permanent minority to a permanent “and over-whelming 
majority. Further, of the five Indian members of the Government, 
three are elected members of this Council, and, in respect of the 
subjects -which they administer including such vitally important 
matters as Local Self-Government, Public Health, Medical* Adminis¬ 
tration,, Education, Agriculture, the development of Industries, the, 
Administratioi^ flf Excise and uf Public Works, stand vis-a-vts the 
Council in a position which, if not -Wholly identical with, is least 
anitlogons to,*that of members of the Cabinet to the Parliament of 
Great Britain. These are momentous changes the meire enumeration 
of which is, pe^aps, sufficient to justify the emphasis which I have 
laid uppn the necessity for the exercise of extreme care in the 
building of every successive foot -^of the road r/hich is the task 
which now awaits us. My perso&al experience of tAe high ^devotion 
to duty and the broad 'and sympathetic vision of ^the officials with 
whom I am ^rou^cto have been associated in the Government* of 
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Bengal•dnrijig the paet fear yean; of the i^elleotual ability, the 
eoorteay and t|ie warm-hearted generosity of gpirit of the* people 
A Bengal; and of the disinterested advice and the assistanoe w^ioh' 
1 have invariably received from the non-o^cial mAnbeie of my 
own oommnnity, enqoaiAge me to regard the future with |^gb hope.^ 
The fact tfalt'this Council meeH to-day in the seAnd city in* the 
who|p vast Empire over which His Majesty holds sway, bears 
striking testimony to the nature of the oontribution. which the 
representatives of t^ie European community can make to the common 
stock of our available resouces.* And, indeed, it would be diffloult to 
conceive of t mote effective combination of qualities than those 
of the two great communities now ranged side bp side—the shftwd 
business acumen of the one and the Inspired idealism of other. 
One thing only is necessary to render operative in this' unique 
combination its tremendous potentialities—the will to.sudoeed. It is 
given to eve^ man to contribute something towards this, the 
supreme necessity of the day, the creating of a will to co-opeThte—, 
a will to ^succeed. And for myself I joyfully dedicate the reminder 
of my term of service in Bengal to the furtherance Hit a steadily 
■growing partnership between the Bengali and Bfitith races; and 
offer the hand of help and friendship to all who, inspired by a 
common purpose—the orderly progress of this land towards its 
appointed destiny—are prepared to work whole-hdhrtedly* for the 
effaoement of ail obstacles standing in the way of cordial co¬ 
operation in the supreme interest of the common weal.*'^ 



CHAPTER II. 


Political l^lstoryf 

Revolutionary crime.— During the previous administration (here 
had been a,.grave increase of revolutionary crime in ‘Bengal. The 
activities of the anarchists had increased and methods of murder had 
boen adopted, the victims being usually police-ofBcers who had gained 
an insight into the working of the anarchical movemeht or' private 
persons who had in any way assisted Government in their war on 
revolutionary crime. At a later stage the revolutionaries in India 
hai^ come into direct touch with the Germans and received money 
and were led to hope for arms from them. ^ The result had been 
bolder and more energetic action by the anarcbicarl party; fiery 
ieaflefll were distributed in large numbers, the number of political 
, outrfages increased, a peculiarly daring form of dacoity bj, taxi-cabs 
was adopted smd an attempt was made to raise funds by blackmail 
on a large sdal^. No year had passed without the assassination of 
one or more police-officers in Bengal. To cope with this activity 
the provisions of the ordinary law had been unavailing. The difficul¬ 
ties of tUbir ^application were two-fold. In the first place, much ■ of 
the evidence, including the numerous confessions made by persons 
who had actually taken part in the crimes, consisted of statements 
‘made to the police. Such statement^, are inadmissible under the 
provisions of the Indian Evidence Act. In the second place, {here 
was a disinclination on the part of the public td come forward and' 
give evidence against the criminals, a disinclination which was assist¬ 
ed or created by the activities of the revolutionaries in assassinating 
persons* who helped the police. _ The powers lieder the Defence of 
India Act which had been passed to give Government the"necessary 
powers to maintain the external and internal security of India, 
were therefor^ vssed for the deSention of revolutionaries who endan¬ 
gered the internal security of Indid. The vigoious use ef this 
we&pon, and «f Regulation III of 1818, the heroism of., the police 
ahd the skill and judgment of the officers who„ bad* to deal with 
revolutionary criine then led to a ver^ marked decrease of such 
crime in the period under feview. In 1917, 1918 and 1919 there 
were only eleven, three and two outrages, respectively, but three 
police-oflfioers were killed in attempting to arrest asarchistd' and a 
number of promi&ent. revolutionaries were arrested oUnd some 
■ignifioant aetsuree cof si]n% and seditious literature were made. *10 
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1930 Hie province coaid boast that it was frep from open revolution¬ 
ary crime, on^ unfortunately to find a different) and more iQSidious. 
and subtle species ifi its place. 

OafeiMW of hlllla Alili—in November 1917 Lord Ronald|liay mad^ 
a statement to the Legislative Council regarding the\)efence of India 

Actf in which he remarked as follows;— 

• 

“ Over 200 persons dealt witif under the Defence of IiiSia Act alone 
have confessed to definite complicity in a revolutionary movemei^t; 
neariy'OOO ethers are implicated by their associates, the evidence of 
their complicity being corroborated in every case^by other evi^uce 
of an entirely independent character. Rather more than 200 others 
are implicated by their own inoriiiiinating statements, or byfiiiils of 
arms or seditious literature or by tlie oircumstauces of^their arrest,*the 
evidence in nearly all *of these cases being confirmed by' information 
obtained from other sources. In the course of their iuvesligatioiis into 
this torm of crime the police have made more tlian 00 flntls of ^rms 
and ammunition an<l nearly 100 finds of seditious UteraVire apart from 
.revolutionary‘vous and leaflets. Evidence in regard to the use and 
custody ot arms has been obtained against nearly 100 interned persona. 
The charges against a very large number of those agaiust whom 
proceedings liave been taken are, I am sSrry to say, of* a serious 
character. No less than 00 are charged with murder,* and over 90 
with abetment of, or pieparatious for, or plots for the tame crime, 
Clearly 270 are charged with daco*ity and over 70 more with abetment* 
of, hr preparations for, daooity or with lurking to - commit crime, 

■ Again as nlhny as 07 of the persons interned are charged with steps 
taken to assist the King's enemies or to stir up mutiny in the army. 

I do not say foT one moment that all those dealt with are guilty in 
equal degree. Certq^uly not. There are many who have been led to 
join the i^volutionary movement under a misapprehension as to what 
they were doing. In many cases the regret which is often expressed 
by snob men, for their past action, is j^o doubt perfectly genuine. And 
it is the policy of •Government, deliberately adopted wit^ a full know¬ 
ledge of a4, the facts, steadily to release such men, gs can in 4 ur 
judgment be det fjee, without unduly endangering the safety oi 
society and the public peace. Men who have been*guilty only in a 
minor degree and for whose good behavidur security can be obtained, 
have been set at jiberty from time to time daring the past year. 
Daring ^he part three months endhig with 31st October, 31 persons 
have beeia released on guarantees for their gdod behaviour being 
^fOn*, and dniing the same period 31*personrt who Vrere interned 
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»way from their hoq^es, have been granted home domicile. • Theae 
men am on their hqponr. It ia np to them to aee t^at they do not 
*ab(^ the trust which has been piaoed in tliem, ° 

, Now I have one thing more to say, Ti^ admipiatration of this 
let js-pemliariy ^istasteful to ns. Bpt it has%eeh foregd^npon ns by 
i grave necessity, and, however disagreeable our duty, it is one from 
vhioh we cannot shrink. 

• 

We have taken the most careful pfecantions against the chance of 
< 1 ^ committing injustice by any action which we are driven to take 
ly v,irtue of it. Every person dealt with under^ it is- chavged in 
rritlng- with a de^nite offence, and is invited to write his reply. The 
vhole of the evidence against him is submitted to a Jndiciai officer 
or his Opinion. I do not believe the Act could have been adminia> 
sred with great^er care or with more consideration for those against 
rhom it has been employed. Indeed Qoverninent—and if I may say 
0 , the public also—owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Hon’ble Mr. 
lumpaing for the unfailing care, the unwearying patience, and the tact 
nth*" which he, has discharged the heavy duties which have fallen to 
is tot in thisicounection.” 

The above statement sums up the policy of Government regarding 
be detenus under the Deftmce of India Act, of which the most remark- 
ble feature 'v^as a persistent and careful review of all the cases. By 
April 1918upwards of 225 men who had been interned under the 
provisions of the Defence of India, Act or under the provisions o^ 
‘kindred measures had been released, generally on security, and upwards 
Of a hundred inen who had l)eeu interned away from their homes 
had been allowed a home domicile. By the time of the King’s 
Proclamation of the 23rd December 1919 the total nymber of State 
prisoners under Regulation III of 1818 had been reduced by nearly 
half and over 900 detenus had been released, with very few excep¬ 
tions on shourity. In fact the number of detenus under the Defence 
of Indi^ Act was then only 111. In terms of the Act of Royal 
clemency in tl^e Sing’s Proclamation all the detenus were released in 
1920. It may not be generally known that Qovern'inent also Endea¬ 
voured to obtain employment for those detenus who had reformed and 
tffat they were successful In a large number of cases. ' 

TIm Rowlatt Qoillfflittat.-vThe administration of the Defence of 
India Act aroused much hostility. It was strongly criticised and Its 
repeal was strongly urged despite^ repeated assuranoeg from Oovera- 
ment as to the manner in which U was being administered^ In fact, 
one seotion oS Benggll opinion and of the press wks either naibUi 



or anviUia^ to recogniw the ezietenoe of anj organised revolntion* 
ary crime in the province, and in conseqaence'they entirely fltiled to 
tppreciate the Seceeaity of* the meaaarea t^en to combat it highly* 
oolonred and unwarranted acooanta were pabliahed o& the hsnIslipB 
to which the detenna jrere said to be eubjected. Much capital walk 
made ont o< the refasal of Ooternment to bring tite d^tenue tS the 
courts, and a belief was spread abroad that, in many oases, the in¬ 
ternments oft revolutionaries under thd Act had been based on 
insufficient evidence. A committee was accordingly appointed by the 
Government of India at the instance of the Government of Bengal ^n 
Deoemlter 1M7 under the Presidency of Mr. Justice Rowlatt, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in England, t^ investigate ill the 
fullest possible manner all the evidence bearing upon the sedition 
movement in India. Their report completely justified the action of 
Government, proved the existence of a widespread revolutionary and 
criminal organization ill India and demonstrated how unsuitable the 
ordinary law was for the situation. In Bengal alone betwosia the 
years 1906 and 1918, no less than 811 outrages bad been Committed ;* 
over lfio9 persons had been accused but only 84 persons had *been 
.convicted. But, with the passing of the Defence sf India Act and 
the operation of the rules under that Act to impose restrictions upon 
persons implicated in revolutionary movement, the outrages had fallen 
in numbers considerably. The committee, l!herefore,*concl)tded that a 
permanent amendment of the law was necessary as tife Defence of 
India Act would only last for six months after the final rSstoration of 
^eace. Subsequently a special enquiry was held into all the oases of* 
the"" Bengal detenus by a committee consisting -of Mr. Justice 
' Beachcroft*of the vCalcntta High Court and Sir Narayan Cbandra- 
varkar, an ex-High Court Judge of Bombay, who decided that 
in 800 out of*806 oases there had been every ground for deten¬ 
tion ; the remaining* persons were discharged, not because their in¬ 
nocence Was established, but because the orders against them were 
pot in the opinion of the committee supported by adequate evidence. 
The policy of Government was therefore thoroughly vindicated; and 
the Gs>vernmeut lof India prooteded to put into executTon the recom¬ 
mendation .of the Rowlatt Committee by legislation in. the beginning 
of 1919. 

tatygMhn-—This legislation, commonly called Ihe Rowlatt Act, 
though it was embodied in two laws, aroused great opposition 
which was led 1^ Mr. Gpndhi of the province of Bombay 
who, relying *on the alleged superiority of “soul-force” over 
nuterial ^ight,* instituted a passive rdUstanoe or Satuaaraha 
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movement in order to compel the withdrawal of the laws. It 

was intended that *fevery one should ‘^refuse civilfy to obey 

• these laws and snoS other laws as the committee tto be hereaftev 

# * 

apjfointed majj think fit”. Though warned even,by sympathisers 
jlhat he was releasing folroes of which he knew not the power, he per¬ 
sisted. Eocal c|mmittees were set up to educE^te ther masses in the 
doctrine of passive resistance and the most 'extraordinary and inflam¬ 
matory rumours, such as taxation to the extent of {lalf of bne’s 
income, wer8 circulated as to the acinal intention of the Act. HartaU 
were proclaimed. A hartal means ^the cessatioh of all business, in 
particular the closing of shops, by way of mourning; whilst the 

effoits of agitators to secure such cessation of business are provoca¬ 
tive of excitemenf and violence. The inevitable happened. The 
grave disorders in the Punjab are now history. In Bengal, though 
theVe was but little trouble at the hartal of the 6th April 1919, a 
serious riot occurred in Calcutta on the 12lh which jjad to be put 

down„ by the employment of armed force. Otherwise there was 

little excitement in Bengal, and that section of the press which had 
supported Satyagrafta recanted after the disturbances in Ceficutta, the 
minds of m<j|St,people being at that time occupied by the abnormal, 
rise in prices. Nevertheless, it is important, as Satyagraha was the 
precursor of the non-co-operation movement. Before dealing, however, 
with that ^ovenv?nt, it Is necessary to turn aside to the Khilafat 
agitation which was the immediate cause of non-co-operation, 

I 

The Khllefat agitation. —Muhamnjadan susceptibilities were excitet^ 
In 1917 by the serious Bakrid disturbances in Bihar, and again in 
J91,S by an article in a Calcutta paper which used a phrase indica¬ 
tive of disrespect to the tomb of the Prophet leading to indignation 
meetings and to a very serious disturbance of lowe^ class Muham¬ 
madans in Calcutta at the time of the Bakrid, which resulted in 
a lamentable loss of life, and had to be quelled'«with the aid of the 
military and the Indian Defence Force. They were also ' exercised 
in their, minds as to whether they would get proper representation , 
under the ref^rnls scheme. Bu(*‘their main concern was the fate of 
Turkey during and after the war. At'flrst they wer6 somewhat'recon- 
cile'd to its fat® as the Holy Places of Islam had been hept'intact, but 
ddring the latter part of 1219 an agitation called the khilafat agita¬ 
tion was started with the demand that furkey and the Sultan or the 
Khalifat should be reinstated m the position which they, had occupied 
before the war. The Muhammadan press became obsessed by tha 
Tnr'kish question and their protestations became more* bitter as tima 
weiit on. They found nlany sympathisers in the Hindn pa^rs. The • 



agitation vras supported by inaccurate history and wiltnl misre¬ 
presentation and despiU the oonnter-propagAida oC Oovernfn^nW it 
thad its effect %n tlie masses. At the same tin^ Mr. Ohndhi mdopte^ 
the extraordinaty course for a Hindu of identifying ^himself with it, 
a Muhammadan mov^ent, and later on the 10th March 1920, 1^* 
announced intention* of lea^ling a non-co-operi^!on m^vemcgit so 
as to make the position of Government impossible in case the demands 
of the Moslejns regarding the Khalifat •'were not met. 

Non-oo-oparation—First sppiinuioe.— Non-co-operation was, so Mr. 
Gandhi stated, to be absolutely free from violeiyse. It embraced ^he i 
resigniltion-dof titles, the refusal of lawyers and litigants to attend 
the courts, the withdrawal of boys from schools, and ultimately a 
refusal to co-operate with Government in any form of activity. The 
boycott of foreign goods, the universal introduction of the* spinning * 
wheel and a national language were also advocated. At lirst, 
the movement was cofifined to sealons Muhammadans, but it gradu¬ 
ally attracted certain Hindus who disapproved of the mflthoda«which 
had been employed in quelling the distdrbancea in the* Punjab in 
1919 or to whom Mr. Gandhi’s personality made a ^strong aj^eal;* 

. and it certainly absorbed the revolutionaries. Th* r»ovement began 
in Bengal in February 1920 with a conference held by the Bengal 
Khilafat Conference Committee in the Calcutta Town Hall. Tho now 
tenets of the non-co-operation movement "were accepted, ^nd it was 
decided to hold a hartal on the 19th March 1920, abd to send a 
telegram to the Viceroy and the King-Emperor declailng that the 
"Moslems of India would find it* impossible “ to keep their seculay 
loy&lty intact” unless the demands regarding the. Khalifat were 
accepted, before the 19th March milder counsels prevailed. Though 
it was clear that the agitators had by then created an organization 
in Bengal by*whioh co-ordinated action was possible, tho hartal was 
only a qualified ^success and as an exhibition of sonljforce it 
failed to* impress anyone; and the impudent telegram as originally 
worded was only despatched from five districts. A second hartal 
was declared for the let August ^ 1920, but thi| was it failure, 
and there was considerable dioergence of opinion as ft) the policy of 
non-co-operation. The Bengal extremist leaders were ^in favour pf a 
modification ^f non-co-operation, but they were out-voted at the 
special meeting of* congress held in Calcutta in S^tember 1920. In 
fact, up to the end of 1920f the movement which was not indigenous' 
to, had been a failure in, Bengal. Some intending candidates refused 
to for the legislative Council, a few honorary magistrates aihd 

subordinate police-officers rwiirneif, and, in one case, a title was 
resigned,*but the general feeling of tho people was apathetic, 
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fthtmit it ntn-eOHiperatlOR.— At however the begiuDtng of 1921 
a change took place an%i the movement began, to obtain a iirm footing 
rin the'province. change was dae^ Uie an^cees t/f the extremiat 

non^co-operatorp at the Nagpnr Congreaa which waa h^ld at the cloae 
‘ f/t the year 1920 and 'to the complete conyoraion ,of a prominent 
Bengali eitremiat«to the movement. At the aame" time c the character 
of the movement changed into an avowed'attempt ~to paralyae and 
destroy the existing Government by means of non-oo-operption; swdraj 
(complete se^f'government) was proclaimed as attainable within a 
( year; and the Khalifat was furgottep for the lime being. The 
movement was engineered and fostered by numerons ngeetinga and 
violent apeeches, by the activities of agitators andisgniaed or in the 
guise of fakirs and sadhus stirring np tronble in the villages, by 
‘ the formation of corps of volunteers and by a campaign of wilful 
misrepresentation and intimidation. It also received a stimnlns 
from the economic pressure caused by the high cost of living and 
from (he general industrial discontent. Nominally non-violent, it was 
provocative' of violence, serious disorder, loss of life and the growth 
‘^of a dangerous, spirit of lawlessness. ' 

The year opedbd with a general strike of students. The autho¬ 
rities of certain colleges in Calcutta, with a view to their national¬ 
isation and on a promise from a prominent non-co-operator to 
bear all d^cita bSfore the changes were introduced, agreed to with¬ 
draw their institutions from the Calcutta University system. The 
demand for the nationalization of ^ colleges then started in other^ 
colleges; students withdrew in large nupibers from them and excite¬ 
ment rapidly spread. The strike was not, however, universal in 
Calcutta: the conduct of the students of the rresidenby College, 
despite the persistent annoyance of non-co-operators, wu unexception¬ 
able. But almost all the Calcutta colleges were closed and the 
students •• dispersed to their homes, in order thatdheir parents might 
bring a sa(jitary influence to bear upon them and in order to relieve 
unaffected students from the daily and intolerable strain. Quiside 
Calcutta, the non-mo-operation movement in colleges was practioaUy 
universal, though in varying degrees o^ acuteness; k also found an 
eohd in numerous schools. Eventually, the excitement died' down for 
lack of stimulus, when it ha^ run its course and the national coUegea 
promised by the' non-co-operators did not materialise. 7he gnnii 
bulk of thn students remainell nnaffect^ but the excitement >hat 
told on th^ attendance in various clasam of institutions, 

i ' g ♦ * 

This strike was fpUowed by a series of indiotriat strikes oidad- 
tlitiug^in the^ engineering of the exodus Of coolies froa^’ths^ tef** 
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^Sjrlhet and the purely politiGst strikes oa the' steiimer and 
r^l^a^ lines in Eastern Bengal called as ptFrt of the generid hartal 
declared in ooflneotlpn with that exodua. In both thme oAes thcs 
efforts of the ni>a-eo-operators were produotiTe of mugh misery. *The 
strikes failed, ys the jnen had no legitimate oaose for complaint) * 
many of thant realised too late, that they had lost their* means of 
livelihood, and that in ret'orn the nou-co-operators had nothing to give 

them. Meanyhiie the general public were put to considerable incon¬ 
venience; and many publicists*of varying shades of opinion were led 
to denounce the inducement of ^trikes for politicj^l ends. The case, of i 
the exodus ^f coolies was even more pathetic, as they spent what 
little money they had and arrived in Bengal in^ varying stagfs of 

, poverty unable to proceed any further to their homes without the 
assistance of private charity. They were a danger both to themselves ' 
and the public from disease and epidemic, a danger which, despite*the 
efforts of Government ft mitigate It, was intensified by the conduct of 
the local non-co-operators. There was great suffering; many uiuieces- 
sary deaths occurred ; and many became homeless beggars.* ^ 

Outbreaks also occurred in jails. There was h serious outbreak 
• in the Central Jail at Rajshahi where the non-co-dperation rumour 
had spread that the British Government had come to an end and 
that all prisoners were to be released. On the 24th March 1921, 
669 out of 969 prisoners escaped. The* majority were however 
re-captured; the two ringleaders in the conspiracy were sentenced to 
18 months' rigorous imprisonment each, and the rest were also suit- 
*ably punished. Outbreaks oqpurred subsequently on a smaller soal» 
in the sub-jails at Sirajganj and Netrokona in the districts of 
Pabna ancf MymcAisingh. There were also conspiracies in other 
jails which were suppressed in time. 

Other manifestations of the movement were the agitation against 
village self-governnfent in the district of Midnapore, the picketing of 
drink shops (this was done ostensibly in the name of temperance 
. but really with the object of diminishing the revenue of, Govern¬ 
ment), the opposition to the beginning of sett!!ei|ent operations 

in th^ districts of Bogra and Sirbhum, and early in November 1921 
an attack en (jie police by a Khilafat mob in HowriTh leading to a 
serfouis disturbance dn which several persons were killed and woundSd. 
The'boycott of foreign goo(^ was given a temporary impulse and 

then, were some bonfires of foreign Aotb, but it was not popular. 
Attempts were msde to nndarraine the loyalty of the police, but with 
negligible reauAs. Amongst the chief incidents of the movement laere 

attorn^ to ^ycott the vMt of His Bo/al Highne|B the Duke of 
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Connangbt at the end of January 1921, an attempt which wu only 
partially saccessful as (here were a fair number of spectators on the 
•day of* his arrival; the h<^rlal of the 17th - No^vemblr 1921 whichf 
froill the point of view of non-co-operation, was very successful, as 
<he public life of the city of Calcutta was ytirely .paralysed; and 
the ansuctessful attempt to boycott the visil of ^is Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 

Bovernmept attitude towgirds non-otHHionitlm.— At (first attempts 
were made by Government to check ^he spread of the movement by 
th# ordinary law, and loyalist leaguies were formed and meetings 
held .to expose the fallacies of the movement. But, the jn-ogreSs made 
on tllese lines was disappointing and by the month of November 1921 
the movement had become dangerous; it was firmly and widely 
established; the inevitable accompaniment of the movement had been 
violence, and IJ was concentrating on the masses, who under the 
influence of constant misrepresentation and agitation were getting out of 
ooutrwt. Moreover, the policy of civil disobedience, which Mr. Gandhi 
definpd as'a “civil revolution, which wherever practised, would mean 
the elid of Government's authority and open defiance of Government and 
its law” was^adbept by the all-India Congress Committee early in. 
that month. More active steps were therefore taken. Control was 
exercised over the holding of meetings and processions in Calcutta 
and in the distfict of ffowrah; those oorps of volunteers, whose 
interference with the law-abiding public had become pronounced 
were proclaimed as unlawful associations under Part II of the 
■Criminal Law Amendment Act, 19^8; .more numerous arrests were* 
made and the local leaders were apprehended and sent up for trial. 
At the same time the citizens of Calcutta formed a Civil Guard, 
whilst an mii-hartal committee was establisherl to take precautions 
for the provision of public services in the event of %artula and to 
initiate counter-propaganda against the campaign o| intimidation. 

In adt^essing the Legislative Council on the 19th December Lord 
Ronaldsbay spoke as follows;— 

“ Now let say something on the subject which is uppermost 
in every one’s minds, namely, the unhappy situation which has 
recently ariseif. I am not sure if the motion to be moved is to 
be regarded as an attack mpon the broad prinKsiple on which the 
policy of Government is based, or whether its purpose is to criticise 
the manner in which the policy itself has been carried out. If 
the latter is the object, I have no complaint against the Council. 
Indeed, I should be. the last person to suggest that criticism of the 
way in which effect had been given to the policy » of Ghvemmejut 
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was not an altogether proper function of the Council. Government 
has no reason to regard temperate and reasoned criticism ha any. 
^hing but advSntageous. * It places Govegnment in possession* of th * 
views of the Council and it enables Government ftself to explain 
its action and* to •dislAuise the public mind where n^essary ot 
many ideas which are based on the false rumour^ and exaggerated 
statements which inevitably gain currency at times of excitement 
such as the present. It, on the other hand, the motioat is intended 
to be an attack on the broad principles upon which the policy of 
Government rests, then I edhfess that I slntuld feel that 1 Sad 
good cause 'tor complaint. Let me explain. The policy of Govern¬ 
ment was set forth by me when addressing the *0000011 on Novem¬ 
ber Slst. The policy seemed to me to rest upon an unassailable 
foundation. It was in fact this and nothing more than 'thia-j-the 
discharge of its primary duty of securing to the law-abiding public 
the liberty to' pursue its lawful business and pleasure unmolested. 
At the time when 1 made this statement of policy there were Certain 
organizations known as “volumteer corps” which for a consider¬ 
able time past had been becoming steadily bolder in* their interfer¬ 
ence with the liberty of the law-abiding public. * I informed the 
Council of the action which Government had been driven to take, 
namely, that of declaring these corps to be unlawful assoeistions 
under the Criminal Amendment Law Act of llKlili, , I %dded that 
Government felt obliged to exercise control over the holding^ of meetings 
and processions in certain ureas,,and, finally, that it must take steps 
against any one deliberately defying the law. These briefly are thd 
broad principle on which the policy of Government rests; and I 
certainly received * the impression from ihe debate which ensued 
that these pryiciple were fully endorsed by the Council. Before 
Government took the action to which I have referred I and my 
Government had b#en receiving complaints from peaceful cifizens in 
all parts of the province of intimidation and boycott. Ihese com¬ 
plaints had been becoming more and more insistent. I was asked, 
was Government no longer willing*to protect the*public from this 
form 1)f molestation ? And 1* was urged to take action against the 
agencies by ^hich this particular form of violence was bAng 
practised. Tflese complaints had beconje so numerous that I did 
not think it necessary when addressing the Con&cil on November 
21st to give any narrative of events leading up to the situation 
whlo^ compelled ns to take action. I thought they were too well- 
known.* It. seSms, however, that there are many who are not fully 
aware of *what ^as been happening or who'have failed to appreciate 
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the real eigniSesnce of events. Let me, therefore, place befoi^e you, 

without'heat of an^ lind, a brief ontiine of eventa, I will not 

^ further back than Octoffer last. At the' beginning^'of that montlf 

a m'anifesto, signed by Mr. Oandhi and a large number of other 

ifromineut non-oo-operators, laid it down that if, was the duty of every 

Indian soi'dier aifd civiiian to sever his connection *with Govern* 

ment. There followed two important developments—an intensive 

campaign to undermine the Iciyalty of the poiice and a aapid develop* 

ment in the activities of " volunteA' corps.” Alongside of these 

0 

twp significant develqpments was to b$ observed a rapid increase in 
open,lawlessness and defiance of constituted authority. • There were 
breadhes of the {^eace in Howrah and Calcutta which are within 
the recollection of all. But such episodes were not confined to 
Calcutta.' All over the Presidency persons were moving, stirring up 
disallfection among the masses. This process was assisted by an 
intensive campaign of highly inflammatory speeches which had been 
in progress for some months past. Between the beginning of June 
and Jthe ihiddle of November, I received reports of no less than 
4,265' meetings, held in different parts of the province.' I could 
quote passages, fmm these speeches which are so inflammatory, so 
violent in their abuse, that they would shock the Council. I 
retrain from doing so, for the sole reason, that I do not want 
to excite «tfeeling unnecessarily. But I can assure the Council 
that, addresse'd, as in nine cases out of ten, these speeches 
have been. Ho audiences made up of the illiterate and emotional 
fliasses, they could have but one result, namely, that of spreading' 
broadcast feelings of hatred and disaffection and of goading the 
people to violence. And that, indeed, has already been' the actual 
result. Assaults on Settlement officers have taken place. Govern* 
ment servants have been threatened and boycotted. No^ let me return 
to Calcutta; and I take the events of November 17th to illustrate 
the state of affairs which had been reached. The life of the city 
was paralysed. Were the police provocative ? Certainly not. On the 
contrary the almpst universal complaint made to me was that the 
police remained inactive and refrained from making arrests.. Now 
let 'UB oonsiden thit question. Did the public desire this paralysis 
of the normal life of the oi^ ? Did the people agree to suspend their 
ordinary activities voluntarily ? Most Jissurediy not. Most bitter 
were the complaints made to me by Indian and Kuropean alike of 
the cotnpulsion which was applied to restrain theta from pr^ceedtog 
about their lawful. business. I was told by the non*oo*opmtion 
press that I yras the vibUm of a disordered imagination when, I 
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believed tlwt intimidation was employed. W^l, if this statement of 
the no-oo-operation press is true, what follows /rom it.? It* follows 
that a large numbep of gentlemen, Indian and European,* wjiose* 
good faith I hiAre never had the smallest ^reason tb doubt, have « 
been guilty of % cqpspi^cy to make false statements to jpe. Sno% 
a snppositiSn* is too fantastically absnred to bl worthy Sf a 
moipemt’s consideration. Why, there is a case before the courts at 
this moment'in which an Indian gentleman charges number of 
the members of t^e Khilafat *committee with intimidation of the 
most violent and disgraceful Mnd. 1 do not comment on the case ' 
since it is fub ju^^i I merely state the fact. And, indeedf are 
theie not members of the Council itself who can prove from pereonal 
experience that this is not an isolated case ? It is these unlawful 
activities that decided Government to proscribe those corps. * If ^ley 
had confined their activities to selling khaddar and to asking shop¬ 
keepers politely not to do business on any particular day, I should 
never have dreamed of proceeding against them, But we knovT quite 
well that^that was not the case. Picketting was resorted* to, to an , 
extent which constituted an intolerable interferetfoe wath the lil>erty 
•of a number of perfectly law-abiding persons. And bitter were the 
complaints of a large class of Indian traders that they were being 
compelled against their will to adopt a course which they did not 
wish to adopt. Many forms of intimidatTon were* pr^actlSed. And 
last, but not least, these corps usurped the functions of authority and 
claimed to control the life of tl^e city. Was it to be wondered at, 
if the unruly elements in thj population, seeing the authority o^ 
the police thus challenged, thought that the times were favourable 
for the play of tlfeir lawless instincts ? Stone-throwing at innocent 
persons became common; vehicles were held up and compelled to 
deposit their fares, and there was general talk of a Goonda Raj. 

•* • 

Wo have been criticised for placing military pickets in the town. 

Had we no grounds for doing so ? I have already told t&e Council 
of one case of alleged violent intimidation which^ throws a some¬ 
what Jurid light,on the clainis of some at least of (hose associated 
with the movement to non-violence. I have now to inform (the 
Oounoil ol tjle discovery on the night of December 8th of,a 
nnmber of sinister weapons concealed in *an nntent^ted house in the 
heart of the town. The nattflre of thes«s weapons left little doubt as 
to die sort of use to which they were intended to be put—swords 
Ibgenionsly ooieBeaTed in the handles of umbrellas, daggers of a 
^uliarly,vicious typie, tuiwatv and jars ^f aoid. Very wdl, then 
‘f ewoutd lay atrws upon this-^hst wltl^ so many resent outbreaks 
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of rioting iu tbe btreo^s of the city fresh in one's mind; and with 
these farther .evidene?s of the sort of activities which in progress 
at t^e movement, it was n^t unreasonable as a precautionary measure 
y> have recourse to a .limited number of ^military patrols. These 
patrols wye withdrawn as soon as the necesfiity’or their use seemed 
to the responsibfe authorities to have passed, and, as a matter of 
fact, they were only in use, altogether on a portion of two days. 
But it is nut possible to say that occasion for the employment of 
troops may not again arise if incitements of violence continue. Only 
thVee days ago an tfrdn manuscript ‘leaflet was found posted up in 
the gity of which the following is a translation 

“ What are you thinking about only ? Just come face to face 
with your opponent. Let yourself be cut to pieces, even 
to death, but do not let any loss come to the Khilafat. 
Do not look towards Bagdad, neitlier do you took towards 
the army, but kill your enemy right and left. Do not 
let any of your enemy to be left unkilted if you see him 
and do not think that you are alone, because you are 
being helped l>y Imam Mehdi, who is standing in front 
of >ort* Call him. Just fly a flag in your hand and cry 
out Khitda, Khoda, beat a drum in the name of Din 
Muhammad throughout the lanes.” 

These arecthings' which (government cannot ignore. Then complaints 
have been made as to the behaviour of the Civil Guard. Well— 
the Civil l&oard was not createtl by Government ; it came into 
(existence as the result of spontaneous action on the part of 
European and Indian non-official gentlemen—action, I may observe 
incidentally, which in itself provides additional prhofs of \be serious 
nature of the interference with the liberty of the people of which 
the non-co-operators were guilty. Government agreed to regularise 
this body by conferring upon its members certain powers under 
the Police^ Act. Such, then, being the origin of tbe body, it is 
not altogether surprising if, in the rush of recruits to join, some 
unsuitable personfl were enrolled. As soon as I received complaints 
of the conduct of individual members I enquired into the matter 
and, as a lesqlt, strict instructions have been issued by Government 
with a view to guarding m future against incidents such as those 
cf which 1 havet received complaint. For example, instructions have 
been issued that powers under the Police Act should be conferred 
only upon persons of known respectability. Further, that members 
of the Force should act under'^ the orders of tbeip patrol'leaders 
only, and that iistddpendent action of individual members is not 
wanted and Gan lead ,10 misunderstandings. Instmctioxb haiia' 

V 
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also b«en iesaed to guard against the possible, misuse of firearms in 
the case of pe^ons entitled to carry them in their private o^oity, 
Such arms, for exaifiple, are only to be.%arriftd on duty with .the 
authority of the* patrol leader which will oply be given for gooij 
and sufficient ^rdasone .men of known responsiblitj. 

I am quite ready W believe that there have been complaint* 
against individual members which may have been welhfounded, but 
every possibld precaution has nt>w been taken to guartf against thii 
in future and I w8uld express^my unqualified admiration of the lyv 
selfish snanngr in which so large a number of respectable citizeni 
have thus come forward voluntarily to take their, share mi th( 
. none too easy task of maintaining law and order* in this city. 

Then complaint has been made that trials have beeif largely 
held in camera. I have enquired into this and I have been ’in¬ 
formed that in three’cases the court has been cleared by th< 
Magistrate by virtue of the right vested in him by clause 362 ol 

the Criminal Procedure Code, and I have been informed*that . thii 
0 * 
course was only taken by the Magistrate because* he .was unabfe tc 

.proceed with* the trial owing to the demonstratisna which wert 

taking place in court. 

Then I have received complaints of UUtreatinent of individua 
prisoners. The case which has attracted most attenjiorf was that 
of (he son of Mr. C. R. Das. As soon as this case ^is brongh 
^o my notice I ordered an on(]uijfy and called for a medical report 
Perhaps I had better read th« report of the medical officer. 

“I llHve the, honor to state that I have made a very carefu 
examination of the person of Chiraranjan Das and fount 
no ^arks or bruises of any kind except a healed sea 
between ^the thumb and fore-finger of the right-hanc 
• which the prisoner said was caused by an injury receivec 
about a month before. There was no injury on *the head 
The allegation that his arm was twisted so much that ii 
fairly pame to tl^o po'ut of breaking* would havt 
necessitated such force as to leave some marks«oi 
^ruj^es behind. There were no such marks.” 

• , * 

It will be clear from this and vaMons Other' episedes that man; 

false statements and much ’exaggeration find their way into th( 
public Press at a^time of excitement like the present, and I wonl< 
beg the* members of this Council > not to assume that everythin! 
which thqjr read in jhe newspapers or everything which they heal 
lia«Mt neceasarily *be true. 



Bat, perhaps, the, most general oompisint has been of^ in<l}|h 
orimina'U arrests. is the case that large nambera of persbns in> 
*olading students have been arrested. And no one regrets, ntore 
j,thsa I do that this »ly}ald be so. Bnt surely ghe blame reets 
primarily ^upon those who have played upop'ethe patriotic impulses 
of tliese young '^men. Was it not with tl)e object of* getting them 
imprisoned that appeals were made to their easily-stirrpd emotions, 
and that tl^y were urged to defy the law ? These young men, 
when arrested, are given every opportunity of .immediate released 
Osly those who openly declare that ft is their intention deliberately 
to defy the law are sent up for trial. Even aft^r cohviction they 
are given every oyportnnity to reconsider their position. It is not 
much that Oovernment asks of them. No undertaking to refrain 
fropi tafiing part in constitutional agitation is required. Merely an 
assurance that if released, they will not deliberately challenge lawful 
authority and defy the law. Is that much to ask ? If such an 
assurifnce is given they are released. Does that sound like a policy 
of blind repression ? 

^ t 

. But do not fall into the error of supposing that all Ihose who 
are arrested are students who have been misled. Of the persons 
arrested the day before yesterday 70 per cent, were mill hands. 
Nearly the whole of the persons arrested yesterday were men of 
the same*^ obrss from different mill areas outside Calcutta. And 
what were <they about ? They have themselves confessed that they 
are paid to come and play the part of “volunteers” in Calcutta,, 
'and so to court arrest. It would bo ''difficult, surely, to discover 
a more callous example of the exploitation of labour for political 
ends. There is a good deal more than I could say with regard to 
the various complaints which have been made of ^he manner in 
which the policy of Government has been enforced—many of them, 
I wonl^ point out based upon false statements 'ind the wildest of 
wild rumanr.” 

Subsequently the measures taken by Government met with the 
disapproval ofethe Bengal Legislative ^Council, who in February 1922 
pa^ed a resolution condemning them in the face of farther over- 
w|ielming evidence of the intensity and the danger of ^he'movement. 

Vlllt «f the Pi;lMa Sf Wilts.— His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales arrived in Calcutta on,, the 24th December 1921 and left on the 
31st after completing a full and strenuous programme of public activity.. 
For weeks the non-^o-opemtors bad been endeavouring by pei(|uarion^ 
intimidation and ihe^ disemiination of wild ramptin to seeijN' a 0(iw 
plete hatial on 24tii December' and a boycott °ot the fnitetiaiii 
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vnage^ ia^tonoar of the Prince. The power nf Qcvernment wee 
deliberately challenged ; and besides others, paid mill coolies and 
other low class ^ersops were employed to uprsde the streets as ^olan< 
tears openly pnraning the objects of the proclaimed associations Ind 
courting arrest, sp that ^ jails might become overcrowded and Oovern-^ 
ment forced to*abandon its active policy. All these eforts fiSled, «nd 
tbe police, with .the valuable assistance of the Civil Guard, proved 
equaf to the pcoasion: confidence was restored and the visit was most 
successful. Large crowds attended all the functions, but the*oaIroinating 
point of his successful visit was preached at the pageant on the Maid^ 
on the sifterneon of the 27th. There was a spontaneous demonstration 
and tbe police on duty had the utmost difficulty in ^keeping back*the 
.crowd, which burst inwards in its desire to approach the royal car¬ 
riage. There was no other function during the visit at which* such a 
demonstration was possible, but His Royal Highness was again warmly 
welcomed on proceeding to open the Victoria Memorial on tbe 28th 
December. • 

The Victoria memorial ■—The Victoria Memorial, “ a great natjpnal 
memorial designed to commemorate for all time the splendour *and 
achievements ot Her reign," was formally opened by Ifis* Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales on the 27th December 1921 at a brilliant 
ceremony. This is, as His Excellency the Governor described it in his 
address, a treasure bouse wherein is displayed a collection at pictures, 
statues, historical documents and other objects of interest Tliustrative of 
Indian history, and especially of that of the Victorian Era. *lts concep¬ 
tion was due to Lord Curzon,,the architect was Sir William Emerson' 
and the builders were Messrs Martin and Company, of which Sir 
Rajendra llath Mukherji is the head. The cost was borne by volun¬ 
tary subscription from all parts of India. 

Non-oo-oparatioii after the visit of the Prince of VNilet.— The 

visit of the Prince Wales at the end of the year 1921 lestored 
confidence in Calcutta and the immediate neighbourhood in 1922; and 
.the press showed a tendency to apologize for the warmth of his 
welcome not having <qnalied tbe enthusiasm with whic^ he had been 
receivdti in the colonies. The pft)vince outside Calcutta still, however, 
remained dietuijsed. There were local disturbances in tiie districts* of 
Pabna, Rangpnr, 244’arganBs (Titagarh), Jalpaiguri (Madarihat) aid 
Tippers, which could only,be stopped on acconfit of the defiant 
and threatening attitude of the mobs firing on them with un¬ 
avoidable loss of Mfe. Additional police were sanctioned for oertain 
areas at the cost of the inhabitants' with a view to producing a sober- 
effect.* The .murderous attack however df a mob, culminating in 
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the maBsaore of the whole police force of a thana in the ^ Dnited 
Provincee, led Mr, Oa*hdhi to postpone his*proposed programme of 
! generad civil' disobedience. ^Matters then apparei^tly bfegan to qaietem; 

and there was very little excitement when Mr, Qapdhi was arrested 
^•in March. ' 

'TIM 'WBT.—iiord Ronaldshay’s adminipcration covered the last 
nineteen months of the war when Bengal was called upon wit^ the 
rest of the Empire for special efforts in the provision df men, money 
and material. Bnropeans rallied to t&e call to arjns with enthnsiasm, 
wAiist men in Oovernment employ w«re allowed to go in proportions 
which were compatibie with the needs of the. admihistralion. A 
cenotaph was ereated by public subscription to the men of Calcutta 
who had fallen in the war and it was unveiled by His Royal 
Highnedb the Prince of 'Wales in 1921. The investments of the 
province in the two war loans of 1917 and 1918 were consider¬ 
able. It is not, however, out of place to give a full list of the 
contrM)UtionB of Bengal towards the war dealing incidentally with 
the •main* features of the period. Such a list will be, found in 
appendix IV, 'which is substantially complete so far^ at all events 
as Indian effdrt* is concerned. From this list it will appear that the’ 
Presidency strongly supported established funds and institutions and 
that it also exerted itself in the development of organizations and 
funds aiokg line& of its own. Calcutta was by far the largest contri¬ 
butor under *aii heads, and the special efforts made by Europeans in 
that city w%ro numerous. Of these^ those which evoked most enthu- 
.siasm were perhaps the “Lady Carmichael’s Bengal Women's War 
Fund” and the, “Statesman Calcutta War Fund”, the former of which 
developed a remarkably efficient organization for the manufacture and 
distribution of war gifts on a large scale. Indian patriotism found 
expression in special efforts which grouped themselvesc’ mainly round 
the ideas of sending* an Indian Medical Corps to, Mesopotamia and of 
sending* to the front the Bengali regiment. The farmer project, which 
belongs t« the previous administration, fell short of complete realisa¬ 
tion largely owing to the ill-luck of a storm at sea. 

The Bengali raglment— The* nucl^s of the latter project, the 
Bqpgali regiment, had been created in the time of Lord Carmichael 
by the raising of the Bengal Double Company in thOoyear 1916. In 
1917 it was decided to tsAse two more companies and thus form 
a complete battalion. Special arrangements were made for recruit¬ 
ment, and, finally, in the autumn of 1917, the battalion, designated 
the 49th Bengalis and known ^ as the Bengalf rej^imeut, ^left for 
Mesopotamia and Jfoghdad. Recruitment for it onntinuei! in 1918. 
but In 1920 it was dlsblinded after the war. 
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IniilM QafMloe Foray.— The Indian wing of the Indian Defence 
Force, the Ualcntta University Corps and the Bengal Light* Horse, 
tAranohes of thft for^e, both of which 't^ere sanctioned dnrifig the* 
period and which proved popular, are also instances of voinnfary 
Indian contribution jn .inan-power. After the war the formation o& 
the 2 nd (Cal<?atta) Battalion of the University TrOi'ning Corps*and 
the 1st (Territorial) Battalion, 94th Russell’s Infantry, was sanctioned 
for Indians under the Indian Territorial Force Act, J.920; and a 
beginning was made^ in working^ out the organization. The Kuropean 
branches of the Indian Defence Force supplied continuous drafts i^r 
three fhontlw trt^ning at Poona and they assisted the miljtary 
authorities generally by the provision of men for, guard duty at? the 
Calcutta Fort and the Kidderpore Docks during the war*; they were 
also called out for duty in connection with the riots of SSptember 
1918 and were complimented on their behaviour. In J.920 the Intfian 
Defence Force was replaced by the Auxiliary Force created out of 
the older volunteer forces. 

Contributions of Native States.— The two Native states made . 
noteworthy contributions. The late Maharaj-Kumaf Hithndra Narayan 
‘of Cooch-Behar went on active service to France, and’ His Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur made large donations towards the expenses of 
the war and for the relief of those who ^uifered Iry it. His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Tripura besides contributing 411 Ambulance 
car for France and a motor launch for Mesopotamia also,matlH large 
^ash donations. 

PraviSiOn of non-combataifts.— A noticeable feature of the list is 
the large pjrovieion of non-combatants made by the province. Before 
the commencement of the period a continuous supply of lasoars and 
skilled and uaskilled labour for overseas work had been kept up, 
but it was not till July 1917 that really systematic recruitment was 
undertake. Therealter labourers and followers began to come in 
considerable numbers both from Calcutta and ontside sit. For 
instance, in the year 1918 over 20,,')00 men were obtained from 
Calcutta alone. A number of prisoners in jails volufltegred for service 
as sWbepers, dhobis and artisans in Mesopotamia. Lascars deserve 
special mentiop as they did yeoman service in the merchant servibe; 
in the year f918 00 less than 13,000 m^n were sent to out-pcrtt. 

Minor eontributlonf. —Tl^re are other minor * contributions not 
adopted to tabulation, which therefore find no place in the appendix, 
such as the provision by jute and shipping firms of miscellaneous 
services by granting tiansport and other concessions and making gifts 
of materiSl. The St. John’s Ambulance Association maintain* d a 



constant supplj'- of medioal and aargioa! aooessories for t^o hpspitala 
at the*front. The tjst does not, of ooarse, inoiude the material whioh 
• the province supplied in ]|trge quantities Snoh ju^, quinine, jail^ 
ma&nfaotured articles like blankets, bandages, eto.^ timber for the 
JUunitions Board, etc. . 

|%aM>— It is ^0 the credit of the press, that thronghbut the war 
its attitude regarding it requires little criticism, though it was^uili* 
mately foun<J necessary to 'create in 1918 a publicity board for 
the dissemination of correct news regarding thp war. The board 
published a weekly • journal in Bengali called the Salyasamachar 
whiqh had a circulation of over twenty thousand, copiefi. Both the 
public and the fress received the cessation of hostilities on the 
lllh November 1918 with genuine satisfaction and relief. The formal ' 
public knnonncemeut of peace was made on the 19th July 1919, 
the date fixed for the celebrations in England. They did not, however, 
take place in Bengal till November 1919, when the various functions 
passed oil quietly. Two thousand three hundred and thlrty>eight 
, prisquers 'were released on the 19th July 1919 from tlje jails in 
Bengal; and • partial remissions of sentences^ were granted to 8,000 
others. • * 

Bengal Employment and Labour Board.— in January 1919 the 
Bengal Employment and jijBbour Board was started to deal with the 
resettlement ,iu civil life of Anglo-Indian and European officers 
discharged ^from war service as well as to assist discharged Bengali 
volunteers in finding employment. \It secured employment for 39;^ 

' persons, of which .367 were Government appointments. It was 
dissolved on the 31st March 1920, but its activities were .taken over 
by the Political Department. 

Hoetllo aliens.— Hostile aliens in Bengal continued to be interned 
at the. Civil Detention camps, while a few, wl^o were released on 
parole, allowed to live under supervision at their 'places of 

residence." In December 1919, however, such of the German and 
Austrian detenus^who wore not exempted were repatriated, and those' 
exempted wer# released. * . , 

*The Bengal (Alloas) Dlsquallfloation got— Two epaotments were 
pdssed by the Bengal Legiflative Council closely •connected with the 
war. The first Was the Bengal (Alien^ Disqualification Act, 1918 
(P.C. Ill of 1918), of whibh the object was Je,. prevent persons, 
not being British subjects or subjects of any Slatu in India, from 
voting at elections or sitting as miembera of losat bodies in* Bengal 
and from holding rMponsible offices under those bodies. ' 



Hm Rtd'OI'OtS Soolflty tet> —^Tbe^ other enactment waA 

the Indian Red-croes Society (Bengal Branch) ^ot, 1920 Till 
flf 1920), the Ret Act pahsed by the olda Bengal Legislative Council.' 
• It provides for *ho administration of various moneys, properties *and 
gifts received in BenghJ from the public'during the war for thit 
purpose of mhdioal and other aid to the sick and •wounded and for 
comforts to troops and other purposes, which up to the time of the 
passini^ of the Act had been lield in trust for the Bengal Women’s 
War Fund and the “Our Da/” Fund, This was a private Bill 
introduced by Sir Robert Watsom-Smyth. 

• • 

Ghillft^On^ Hill* TrftCtSi““^he Chittagong Imi j ntuiB nuo nii^erto 
been treated as a district under the administration of the Political 
Department of Government, and their administration was in the 
direct portfolio of Lord Ronaldshay, On visiting Chittagong* in 1^17 
he found, however, thi^t matters required investigation in the Hill 
Tracts. The substitution of territorial for tribal administration in 
these backward tracts, the extension of settled cultivation amongst 
the hillman and the general advance of civilisation had raised ifany • 
new problems, and had rendered necessary some devel’opmont of the 
administrative system. Mr. F. D. Ascoli, i.c.s., was accordingly placed 
on special duty to enquire into the whole question and he submitted 
a report which dealt fully with every asppct of the^ administration. 
The main defect of the administration was the want of % proper reve¬ 
nue system. Lord Ronaldshay accordingly decided to introdi^e a proper 
•evenue system, to substitute a cfember of the Indian ('ivil Service 
as Deputy Commissioner for *he Superintendent, who had hitherto* 
been a meipber of the Indian Police Service, and to divide the district 
into three subdivisions corresponding to the chiefs’ circles. The 
necessary amendments were made in the Chittagong Hill Tra'cts 
Regulation I of 1900 by Regulation IV of 1920; and the new 
revenue §ystem is* gradually being introduced. The tracts are now 
administered by the Revenue Department on the reserved side of 
• Government. 

Nt^lvt Exoellenqy the Governor visited both the Native 

States of Cooch-Behar and Tripura (previously called Hill Tipppi|i). 
On the 1st January 1919 the title of “Maharaja” was conferred upon 
His Highness the Raja of Hill Tippers as*a hereditary distiiTotion. 

• 

Tkt PrtlS.—There was a continued * increase in the number of 
periodicals, both English and vernacular, published in the period. 

In the^ear 19f7*18 they numbered 320, of which 162 were in Bengali 
and 105 iif English. By Haroh 1921 the nnmber'hsd increased to 406, 
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of which 209 were in Bengali and 180 in .English. The m^jorit^ were 
publisUhd in Calcntt^. The Indian press reflected Moderate, Extremist 
'and Mhbammadan opinions^n such subjects’ as reforml, revolutionary 
crime and non-co-operation in the manner already ncKiced. Otherwise 
^s attitude was chiefly remarkable for its inability orcunwillingness to 
recognise the gobbwill of Government in their policy, whilst much un¬ 
informed criticism was levelled at certain Government departments such 
as the Agrijsultnral Department. Some were very virulent in their 
hostility to Government and in an attempt to promote racial hostility. 
Mftny papers also continued to disseminate information which when 
not false was so garbled as to make it discreditaljle to •Government. 
Acctbrdingly an exip^riment was made in the year 1920 of the appoint¬ 
ment of a Director of Information, one of whose duties was to supply 
correct information to the public and more particularly to the press. 
The reformed pounoil, however, voted against the grant for his 
appointment and it was discontinued in 1921. Subsequently, however, 
a Pnbkcity Officer was appointed. Action was taken under the Indian 
Pres^ Act,’ 1910, in several instances. Certain books, newspapers, 
pamflhlets and. leaflets were forfeited. Security was demanded from 
several presses* Snd newspapers and it was furnished in over half- 
their numbers. In a few cases the security was ordered to be forfeited. 
The appointment of General Press Censor made during the war ceased 
to exist a* the hnd of February 1919, but the Muhammadan Press 

Censor continued to work throughout the period. 

r 

Employment of Couniol for the defenoe In oapital offonoo, 

'enSOS.—It is convenient to include in this chapter some notice of civil 
and criminal justice. Two points call for remark during ^the period. 
The first was the issue of orders in the year 1918 that every 
pefson charged with committing an offence punishable with death 
should have legal assistance at his trial and that the courts should 
provide'counsel for the defence unless they certify that the accused 
can afforcV to do so. 

Extension of syttem of trial by Jury.— The second was the exten¬ 
sion in July J91^ of the system of Jrial by jury, which had been 
in ^foroe in twelve districts, to the remainder of the province with 
the exception bf the non-regulation districts of Darjee^ng° Jalpaiguri 
and the Chittagong Hill TActs. 
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CHAPTER Hi. 

t 

Polloe and Jall8» 

• . 

Poil 06 . —Cord Ronaldsh^y followed with deep interest, sympathy and 
appreciation the work of the police forces of both Benttal and 
Calontta and Viewed with keen satisfaction tho steady, advance in 
their standards of efficiency an^ integrity. Not only had he a keen 
appreciation of the difSculties *they ha<l to combat in <1ealing with 
dangerons dScoity,. anarchical crime and crime due to economic in¬ 
dustrial or political unrest, but he had a strong •sympathy with the 
' police force on account of the criticism which was so 'often level¬ 
led against it by an uninformed press or public. This attitude of tho 
public he strove to cha^nge, for ho strongly felt the jiccossity of co¬ 
operation between the public and the police; and he, therefore, 
appealed to both parties to foster the growth of mutual asslstadoe 
and gootyvill. There are indications that these appeals have ^rne , 
fruit. Though it was at one time oonspicndus by its absence 
•amongst Indians in the case of the non-co-oporffli6n movement, 
there is evidence of more and more assistance being given to the 
police in particular, by the formation of organised defence parties, 
joint patrols or union watch committees for the prcventiorf of crime 
under the guidance of the local police authorities. Further, more 
graduates and other educated njpn are now being enrolled in the 
force. In 1921 police becanje a reserved subject under Sir Henry* 
Wheeler. 

• • 

Poli08.— Owing mainly to the financial stringency caused 
by the war, the development of the Bengal police in many needed 
directions was arroste<l. The principal change took place in the pay 
of all ranjcs. That the superior ranks was improved, as a result of 
the proposals of the Public Seivioes Commission, whilst that of the 
* subordinate ranks was substantially increased on account of the rise 
in the cost of Hying, which was having a very adwrse effect on 
the recruitment, and numbers of resignations, of constables in parti- 
cttlar. The ftcrease in the pay of constables led to a diminutien 
in the number of resignatit^s and an increase in'the proportions of 
Bengalis to up-country men recruited, *The adequate housing of the 
force ^jas beeij, f6r many years, one of the urgent needs of tho 
department*, the majority of polioe-station buildings and staff quarters 
ana, ^i in a vefy unsatisfactory condition, insanitary apd dila|)idated. 




TIioqi^ B Iwffe Biaoimt wtt expended 
tihe inflmwd oeat^of bnUdtng n»^idiai^d in tiie 
'ati>aUdtial progreaa, vhibb ia tavioh of,the tftooef. tugenf^9^ 
req&ired for farther improtement had io be diverted to make good the 
JUmage done by the great oyelone vrhioh ocoaired inahat year. 

ilmongat Intefesting ohangea whioh haye taken. plaoS daring Ahe. 
period the eehkblishment of a detective school at Howrah, which ip the 
only institatipn of its kind in India, to train a limited lAimber of sab- 
inspectors a^ constables in progressive and snil^able methods of in^ 
vestigation and the •establishment of* a detective department in the 
distant of the 21-Pargana8 and also in the Eastern Beftgal Railway 
and the East ladism Railway may be mentioned. 

The average figures for true cases of serious crime do not exhibit * 
an]^ renfarkable change from those of the previons quinqaenniam. 
Bat the high water mark of crime against property was reached in 
the year 1919 when the abnormal economic conditions whsoh prevailed 
led the poorer classes to the looting of grain and other foodataifs. 
There was also growing unrest amongst the labour popnlqtion, due 
partfy to the politibal agitation referred to in the last chapter and 
partly to ecotfoAic canses whioh are dealt with in chapters IV and* 
VI. For this reason the strength of the armed police in certain 
places was increased. Throughout, the police have done good work in 
fighting crime. Yhey have been congratulated several times by Lord 
Ronaldshay^ on their saoce^ful efforts, particularly at the annual 
police parades at Dacca when His«Exoellenoy distributed rewards to^ 
*members of the force who had done specially good work as well as 
from the year 1919 to members of the public who had been of ; 
material assistance to the force. These parades we>% much appreciated 
by* the police force and created some interest in the ^ minds of the 
general public. 


MmI^ PoNOS.—T he scheme for the provision of' river police sanc¬ 
tioned in, 1911 was farther developed by the opening in i917 of a 
Ganges division with five police-stations and some addition was made 
to the number of boats and launches. But the financial position of 
Government rendered any larger ex\>anrion impoSsiblO, and *sons 9 - 
quentiy, owing to the inadequacy in the number of laq^hohes and the 
want of search lights, the patrol of the waterways of the provinca 
was greatly hampered. Nevertheless, the utility of the river police 
patrols has been acknowledged by the va!ifions chambers of commerce. 


MwMdlPI.—Somewhat varied reports were rec^ved’ from districts 
on' the work of the rural .police (chankidars), and thbre werfi ^1- 
fotnded comnhdntB of the inadequacy of e^nkidsri* and* daSUtkaV 



Act is itill in ^forw tbe mts^niaia W 
Aot and ita ameadmeat in ander^eoncidanU^tif. It It 
faly wiiew the cbaukldanf hare bten broaght under the unioif boards* 
eatabliBbed unde# the new Village Self-OoTeniment Act that a hj^er 
rate ia pwmlsalble. , 

•Wniapy An addition of a company was made td* the 

Bengal Military Police. Their designation was changed by the Eastern 
Frontier RlflBl (Bengal I'attallon) Act, 19*20 (B. C. 11 of ^920), to that 
of *' Eastern Frontlej Rides (Bengal Battalion)”. This Act also removed 
the anomaly involved in the application of the •Eastern Bengal and 
Assam ^ilit*y Police Act, 1912, which was intended for the comWned 
Eastern Bengal and Assam military force, to two* distinct forci in 
Bengal and Assam, - which have taken the pl^ce of that* force Since 
the reconstitution of the provinces In 1912. A number of th'e officers 
and men of this force ^ were on military duty during the war and 
their services were commended by the commanding officer under 
whom they served in the following words:— • 


“ The ‘men of the Military Police Battalfon,, Dacca, have Wer * 
^failed to respond to every call where courage an^ discipline have 
been required, and their readiness to submit to discipline and to face 
danger and hardship have always been remarkable”. 

Caloutta PollGfl.— Just as in the case o( the Bezfgal police force, 
the pay of all ranks of the Calcutta police were improved during 
Jthe period of Lord Bonaldshay'i adminlstratiom But several other 
reforms were inaugurated ow^ng to the growing complexity of the> 
police administration of the city of Calcutta. The city began with 
an administration Based on that of the Bengal police; it has steadily 
outgrown the potentialities of such a system, and this growth 4 >aa 
been met by an adaptation to that obtaining in European citiM of 
iimilar sise and activities and therefore by increased specislisation. 
E'er instance, when in the year 1919 the control of hao^ney-oarri 
iges was transferred entirely to that of the Commissioner of Police, 
&lontts, a specialised police department designated the public vehicles 
lepasBment was created to deal'with the rapid rise in\he number of 
ndtor vehicles, which had occurred since the armistice ^and the stefdy 
ACrease In ffie nsmber of traffic oGfe^^ces. It had at its head* a 
ElepotV Cmnmissioner it Police solely responsible Cor this branch of 
Mjil^Ol, who had been placed on special duty in London to study 
details ofbnffig control in that city. Later on, in Iffill; after a 
Aidke. motod drivers and vitb the increase in the nuinbm* of 
Ijl^, j»sis,: a s{)Cdal court was q^ned jnuidded over by a si^ndiary 
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magistrate assisted by, honorary magistrates, for the trial of. motoi* 
and otter petty casfs; a special police staff was also attached to 
the co^irt. Also the deteetiTe staff, the' rivet police, the traffi! 
police, the staff of the public vehicles department a%d the mounted 
police all had to be increased on account 9 f*thp growing complexi* 
ties bf cify life** A special police staff had to be deprfted to deal 
with an increase of hooliganism; for the high prices of 1919 , and 
the influx of,the old criminals released from jail consequent on the 
conclusion of the war had resulted ifi an increase of crime and had 
encouraged unruly olements or goondns of the city to renew their 
methods of terrorism. For financial reasons little w^s doifb during the 
peri^ under reviey towards solving the problem of the accommoda¬ 
tion much ‘required by the police in Calcutta. Though in 1917 
a sum 'of less than three lakhs of rupees was paid as yearly 
rent to private, owners of the houses occupied by the police, it 
now exceeds four lakhs. This is an undesirable and uneconomical 
system* and, as a solution, a house-building scheme to be financed 
by a, loan is under the consideration of Government. hjLeanwhile, 
the liew police offibe at Lall Bazar was completed in 1919. 

The Caleutia*and Suburban Polloa (Amendment) Aot, 1919 (B. C.‘ 
VII of 1919). —This Act amends the Calcutta Police Act, 1866, and 
the Calcutta Suburban I^olice Act, 1866, on the lines of section 8 
of the Pohce, Act, 1861, and provides that a police-oflScer under 
suspension |hatl continue subject to the same responsibilities, discip¬ 
line and penalties, and to the sameaautborities as if he had not heem 
Suspended. It was passed in 1919 after a practical illustration of 
its necessity had ocourred. 

e * 

Jail aooommodatlon.— Lord Ronaldshay in the course of his tours 
inspected all the jails at the stations visited by him. ' The question 
of the prevalent overcrowding of the prisons, the most difficult 
problem to be faced in the administration o? jails in Bengal, 
engaged hts attention. Hut financial considerations and latterly the 
necessity of awaiting the recommendations of the Indian Jail Com¬ 
mission put any adequate solution of ^he problem out of the question 
for,the time being, though certain improvements were effected both 
in this respect *'and in the direction of more adequate ]josp)tal accom¬ 
modation. For instance, s()ecisl tuberculosis wari^s were constructed 
in the Suri and 6omilla jaili), where the prisoners of West and East 
Bengal, respectively, suffering from tuberculosis are segregated and 
the spread of the infection prevented. It is, however, gratifying to 
note that the health, of a Bengal prisoner is unusually gopd; during 
the period the ^nnua[ death-rate was, on one occasion^ as low s'.s. ,lA-8 
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per milte, whereas a quarter ef a century ago it went as high as 43 . 
Sir Walter Buchanan, who oompletid during the^ period a tAm of 
seventeen years %s Inspector-General of Prisons was largely resphnsible 
for this improvement. In 1921 jails became a reserved snlflect 
under Sir Abd-^ir-rahii^ 

The conclusions of the Indian Jails Committee, of which'Sir 
Walter Buchanan was s member appointed by the Government of 
India, which Vere considered in 1921, have made it clear that the 
problem of overcrowding is not likely to be solved without much 
expenditure. In particular thh decision to abandon Port Blair tn 
the AndamaSs as. a penal settlement wMl render the erectioi^ of 
a new central jail necessary at a considerable c(»Bt. Arrangements 
■ were however made for the re-transfer from the Andamans of 
all political prisoners, female convicts and other persons whose ,ro- 
transfer to India was considered necessary on medicai grounds. At 
the end of 1921 the influx of a large number of middle-class 
prisoners; due to the non-co-operation movement, raised the prol>lem 
of the treatment of prisoners possessing better education and social 
position than .the ordinary convict. The problem wa*s met tempo¬ 
rarily by the issue of rules creating a special class for such prisoners. 

RaeonuiMndatlons of the Indian Jails Committee. -Many improve¬ 
ments recommended by the Indian Jails Committee ^ave had to be 
kept in abeyance for financial reasons, but minor fmprovements 
which could be effected without much additional expenditure have 
d)een given effect as far as practicaf)lo. To meet the religious demands 
of Muhammadan convicts they have been provided with long trou¬ 
sers inBtead*of shorts. In a large number of jails honorary Moslem 
preachers have been appointed for giving moral and religions instruc¬ 
tion to the Muhammadan prisoners on Fridays. The burial of dead 
Muhammadan prisqpers, according to Muhammadan customst at the 
expense of Government has been sanctioned. Sikh prisoners have been 
allowed to retain certain of their religious symbols, and facilities for 
the religious observances of prisoners of the various qpstes are allowed 
in alljails. Female non-official visitors have been appoifited in a few 

jails. . • 

• » • 

The Bengal fihlliMn Aet, 1922.— The law governing the punishment 
and protection of children has for some time past been felt to be 
defective and not in accordance with modern ideas on the subject; 
in particular, it affSrded no means of protecting and rescuing children 
who are potential criminals but have not actually committed any crime. 
Thg^^gaf Children Bill was therefore prepared in order to provide 



for the cnstody, trial jnd ponubment of yopthful offendf^rg and aiM 
for the*prote<stion of /ihildren and yoong pergons. It follovg the general 
lineg df the English Children Act of 1908. ' It lays down that no chiPd 
nnder the age of fonrt^n years shall nnder any ^ircnmstapces be 
•Sentenced to death, transportation, or impriybnmpnt <for any offenoe^ 
an(l*'it seeks to' habstitnte edncational treatment for pefbal measpres 
in the case of older children oonricted of an offence. The^ Bill 
was introduced in Council in* 1921, taken through the Se{ect Committee 
and passed into law in 1922. * ^ 

* Juvenli6 Jaili —h^anwhile a snbsAntial advance was made in the 
dev^opment of the Juvenile Jail as an institution for thi reformation 
of youthful criminals. Reading, writing, arithmetic and freehand 
drawing arl taught at the school by a competent staff. Moral and 
reli^ous instruction is given daily. The physical training which tho 
boys receive haJps to instil discipline and .improve their physique 
besides making them cheerful ajid smart. 

The manufacture of quinine tablets and treatments, however, 
oontjjbues to be tbe^most important industry at this jail. Ih also acts 
as ,a distributor^of cinchona products. 

Th6 GglOUttl Fira BrlGtdOi'—Buring the previous administration 
the Fire Brigade had been brought to a high state of efiRciency 
which it ^till t&sintains. • It protects over 113 square miles with a 
population of 11 millions. In 1921 a Committee was appointed 
by Qoveriftnent to consider the question of arrangements for fire 
..control in the Calcutta Port area'‘and the docks and also to adviscf 
what amendments should l e made in the Licensed Warehouse and 
Fire Brigade Act, 1893. The report was undqr consiiileration at 
thq end of the period. A large new fire station was completed 

in Central Avenue in 1921. The brigade is ubt under the 
Member in charge of police, but under the Ministry of Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. 
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CHAPTER IV^ 
iteyanutt Histopy* 

IliVMM AAnlnlStratiOHi —it is not necessary to burden this report 
with* matters ^regarding the ordinary routine or technical details of 
the land revenue management ^f the province though Aey give rise 
to a great deal of‘work. In fact there would be little of import¬ 
ance saj^ whilst It is surprising how little‘the statistics of tL 
ordinary branches *of revenue and their administration in comparison 
with those of other departments were affected by flie political, indus¬ 
trial an-j economic factors of the period, a fact which testifies to the 
soundness of the principles on which the revenue system of .the 
province has been builh Attention must, however, ffe drawn to the 
economic condition of the people, famines and floods, agrarian 
measures, forests and a few other matters of importance which in 
Bengal ate usually associated with its revenue hjstory and adii^uis- 

tration. 

« 

Eoonomlo oondition of the pooplo—High prioet.— Owing to the 
war, the prices of imported articles such ^as salt, sii^ar, kerosine oil 
an<i particularly of cloth were high and affected gll •classes of 
people throughout the period. At the commencement, Ijpwever, the 
•prices of foodstuffs were low and stocks were large owing to good 
harvests. The rice harvest, the staple crop of Bengal, of the year* 

1917- 18 was specially good and the consequent low prices and large 
stocks in their turn formed a ground of complaint as they materially 
affected the pocket of the cultivator who was unable to get Vid 
of his stocks. But, about the time of the Armistice in 1918, the 
situation ^regarding* foodstuffs completely changed owing fo three 
factors. In the first place, the rise of prices in Europe, a rise which 
had resulted from the reduction in the production of the necessaries of 
life in the combatant countries and from an inflaAon of paper cur¬ 
rency? began at tliat time to have a sympathetic effect upon all prices 
in India ; In the second place, the general failure of the monsoon 
throughout In3ia ifl 1918 led to famine jn other provinces; and,*in 
the third place, the particujar failure of the monhoon in Bengal led 
to a short crop of rice in the provin<fe. Two distinct causes were 
therefore at work,* the war and the very short rico crop of the season 

1918- 1^. In consequence, the prices of rice and other foodstuffs rose 
raj)idl^ n^til in tthe month of August 1919* a panic in the price of 
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rice started in Eastern Bengal and thence spread all over the 
province. The panic‘was primarily due to‘a mistaken‘belief that 
there was ah actual and^ general deficiency of rict. Fortunately, 
the* provincial rice harvest of 1919-20 was moderat^y good, that of 
/1920-21 distinctly satisfactory, whilst that .of •1921-22 ^was a fine crop 
surpassini in qt»ntity the bumper crop of the ‘season- 1917-18. The 
result was that the price of rice, though still above the pre-war level, 
has been since 1919 on the downward grade and thero^ has beell no 
recurrence (?f the extraordinary prices of August 1919; in 1922 there 
was a marked fall.^ Pulses have al|o fallen in ‘price. In fact the 
effect of the bad monsoon of 1918 has now been difisip^ited ond the 
pre^nt comparatively high price of rice is entirely‘due to the general 
depreciation in the value of money. These high prices had a material , 
effect on the people, particularly on middle-class persons on fixed 
in<ft)mes and on labour. On the other hand, the cultivator benefited 
from the high prices of his produce, for It is notorious that he 
cultivates a large surplus of rice for the non-cultivating classes. In 
1919 the question formed a matter of engrossing interest as it inti- 
ma tAy affecte^ the pockets of the educated classes. Wilcl rumours 
were afloat r^igardlng the cause ami wild suggestions made foi; itq 
remedy, endorsed by people who should have known better. The 
Indian press were unanimous in their efforts to find Government 
responsibly, whilst many 'highly coloured accounts of deaths from 
starvation whre published which on investigation proved to be un¬ 
founded. Since 1919, however, there has been a gradual readjustment 
of wages to prices and the changed conditions; and by 1921 the quest 
tion had ceased to attract so much attention; people were becoming 
more accustomed to the general depreciation of tfie valufr of money. 

‘Government were, however, by no means inactive ,jn the matter, 
whilst Lord Ronaldshay himself took a personal interest in the course 
of prie'es and energetically strove to promote efforts for the 
alleviation of the situation. In 1918 the Government of India took 
steps to restrict the export of rice and other foodstuffs to other . 
countries with Indian populations dependent upon India for supplies, 
to facilitate the import of cheaper Burma rice and to control'•inter- 
provincial movements; and the Director of Civil Supplies who had 
bben originally appointed in connection with the requirements of 
foodstuff by the' Allies was retained f.o deal with the matter in 
Bengal. At the beginning' of the year 1919 the famine conditions 
prevalent in other provinces rendered it necessary for Bengal to 
send considerable supplies of rice to them, but prices rose so* rapidly 
that in May the Government of Bengal was forced Ifo ask the 
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Oovermnent ol India to close down supplies to other provinces to 
a minimum and to alfow Bengal an allotment of Burma rice. 
Ibis was dondf* and ^ district boards and jnnnicipalities were advisetl 
to purchase Buryia rice and to open cheap grain shops for its distri¬ 
bution to the Q^oorer classes where such rihe could be sold mor», 
cheaply than ordinary common rice. The provision ^er the*impott of 
Burma rice was largely responsible for allaying the panic in August 
and ^eptembej 1919. Early in 1920 the restriction on inter-prov¬ 
incial movements of rice were removed without any untoward effects,; 
and later it was found unneoesH|ry to make special arrangements for 
the import the year 1921 of Burma rice, which is an unpopular 
article of diet unless it is much cheaper than Bengal rice. The WHce 
.of the Director of Civil Supplies was accordingly closed,at the end 
of 19:0. The restrictions on exports of rice out of India still, however, 
remained in force until immediately after the close of the period 
under review. In reipect of cloth, some attempt was made by 
Government to introduce standard cloth, but it was not pppular- 
Government also attempted by means of communiques, pamphlets and 
the formation of district prices oommittees to convbat ^he sugge&ions 
lhat the high'price of rice was due to exports frpt% India or to an 
actual shortage of rice, suggestions which in themselves were cal¬ 
culated to make the price of rice jumpy. That these efforts were 
successful is problematical as the nnofIicial*committutf on hjgh prices, 
which was appointed as a result of a resolution passed'in the Legis¬ 
lative Council in the latter half of 1920, came to findtngs which 
literally ignored both the commonplace that high prices were due to, 
tl e war and the fact of the re-tricted export from India. The 
committee voundly,stated that it was evident that the rise in the 
price of rice in Bengal was mainly due to the exports overseas from 
India—on whiSh the press had been most insistent—a sweeping and 
inaccurate statemei^ which is sufficiently refuted by the actual 
statistics for production and export. In the last year or so of the 
period owing to a fall in the price of, and a very largo (fiminutiou 
of the area under jute, a large proportion of yio cultivators in 
Easterp Bengal wore severely affected. The condition* of labour is 
dealt with in chapter VI. 

Floods. —There ’♦as a comparatively small flood of the Ajay alid 
Damodar rivers in the yea^ 1917 in the Burdwdn division which 
cansetl some damage to crops and some dfstress, for the relief of which 
measures were undertaken. In 1918 such a flood as had not occurred 
for over a century traversed the districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, 
Bo^a and* Pabisa, causing much damage to crops, homesteads and 
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cattle over an area of^ about 1,300 square miles, particularly in the 
district^ of Raj'ihahi and Bogra. Relief was, however, promptly 
’ rendered; and a novel mel^od of relief was introduced of the distrt>- 
butfon of seeds by way of loan. Nearly four lakba of rnpees were 
.distributed in agricultural loans. In 192Q esoessive rains caused the 
Sobtrnar^kha aflfi Cossye rivers in Midnapore to ovorfldW’ and breach 
their banks with disastrous results, particularly in the case of the 
Cossye river^ to the neighbouring lands. Not only were the crops 
di»stroyed but many persons wore rendered homel(«s. Relief measures 
w^re promptly inaugurated and Lord, Ronaldshay issued an appeal to 
the charitable public for funds, mainly for the reconstrcction* of the 
houses of those w^o had been rendered homeless, to which there 
was an immediate response. His Excellency also visited parts of 
the affected area, saw for himself the damage which had been done 
and inspected the arrangements for relief. 

Cyclone of 1919.— The notable disturbance of the period was the 
cycloife of the 24th and 25th September 1919. It developed in the 
Bayjef Bengal and struck the coast of the Sundarbans about 9 o’clock 
in ftje morning of the 24th September 1919. It swept in a direct 
line across thb "Khulna district, the north-western portion of Bakiir- 
gaaj, the Narail subdivision of Jessore and the greater part of the 
Faridpur and Dacca districts. Then with diminishing force, it passed 
over the* western part of Tippera and the eastern portion of 
Myuiensing^ and ultimately dissipated itself in the Khasia Hills in 
Assam. The cyclone can be pictured as an intensely violent, 
* whirl-wind of about 25 miles in , diameter moving across the 
map of Bengal at a rate of about 12 miles an hour. It was 
remarkable for its small dimensions and its great intensity. The 
dthnage caused by it was probably greater than any storm in Bengal 
for the last 200 years, and it is impossible to give an estimate of 
the endrmouB amount of damage done to baiUlings, craft, trees, 
communipations and movables. The estimate of persons killed 
amounted to over 3,000 and of cattle to nearly 40,000. All telegraphic, 
postal, river, ri.il and road communications were disorganised. 

Singularly enough, the damage done to the crops in some-places 
whs counterbalanced by the benefits experienced elsewhere. Relief 
measures were immediately instituted. Government gave the difl^erent 
Collectors earfe llanche to do what was necessary, and appointed 
Mr. 8. 6. Hart, i.O.B., as ’Cyclone Commissioner to organize the 
relkf operations of the affected area. One of the principal features 
of the relief was the importation and provision of cheap Burma 
rice both for gratnituur relief and for sale as a m«ans of steadying 
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the extraordinarily sonsltivo local marketa, already upset by the panic 
in the price of rice. Over one and-a-half lakhs of matuda of 
»ioe were dealt wit^ in this way. Clolji was similarly tr««ted toi 
the value of tw® lakhs of rupees; the major portion was distrit/hteil 
gratis. Another* featar;}*of ^the operations was the provision of special 
relief for nriddle-class people, as tho area devastat*! by the oyalone 
contained the homes of a very large number of highly respectable 
families. Thai problem was how to {ftrovide middle-class snirerers 
with such relief as would not •destroy their self-respect. This was 
solved by granting them loans, without security |ind without iutcre|t; 
and it ‘was 4eft to their honour to repay. Charitable funds were 
distributed in this manner to tho extent of about a lakh of nTjioes. 

. Lord Ronaldshay made an appeal to the charitable pnlilic fur funds 
to which there was a more than adeijuuto rosponse. Over four 
and-a-half lakhs wero spent from the fund thus constituted, * tho 
Cyclone Central Relief’ Fund. In agricultural and seed loans over 
i:i lakhs of rupees wore tlistributed. It is interesting to noje that 
the action taken by Government during tho cyciono did a great deal 
to restore the prestige of Government in the eyes of those of tho 
.educated olass'os who rely for their information reganiing tho activities 
of Government on that portion of the press which persistently 
misrepresents and vilities those activities. 

• * 

Bankura famine. —There was considerable distress jn •the Brah- 
raanbaria subdivision of Tippera and a famine in th^i district of 
sHankura, both in the year 1919 :»fter tho poor harvest of the winter 
of 191H-19. The situation in* Bankura was duo to a failure of thif 
rice crop plainly on tho uplands and was aggravated by an epidemic 
of in'luenxa at the’end of 1918 and by the high prices of the neces¬ 
saries of life.. It was these two factors which made the distresif as 
keenly felt as in 1916, otherwise tho famine in point of duration, 
extent or numbers^did not compare in magnitude with that’of 1910. 
No deaths occurred from starvation. Almost the whole iljstrict was 
affected with famine in varying degrees; relief oiierations lasted for 
8i mouths against 1.5 months in 1^91.5-16 and tho large* aggregate on any 
one tlay on relief of all kinds was 27,987 against 48,?)62 in 191.5-16 
when the w4iol« district was affected. Nearly four and-a-half lakhs ^as 
spent on relief-propbr and ovei five and-a-half lakhs on loans under %e 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act. Various measures were aitopted, or are under 
consideration, for making the district of Bankura famine-proof, such as 
the extension of co-v>perative credit, industrial and irrigation societies (the 
Bankura Industrial Co-operative Union, Limited, solved the problem 
of^the/elief of weavers during the famine); the problem of evolving 
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a drought-resisting variety of autumn rice capable of germinatjng iu 
a year Af comparatively small rainfall, and, finally, the establishment 
fof an agricultural farm in yie district for the ui^dertating of experi* 

menfii in tho agricultural problems peculiar to the district. 

« 

' Brahmanbaria diatrau. —The distress .fk ;the "subdivision of 
Brahlnanbaria wal largely due to high fioods in 1918, * Vlrhich had. a 
detrimental effect on the crops followed by a drought from Octpber 
1918 to the epd of June 1919! Two and-a half lakhs weVe distributed 
by way of agricultural loans, a lakh *was spent op gratuitous relief, 
and over three-fourths of a lakh on test works, but the extent of 
the distress was probably not half of that which occdrred 'in the 
year8^1915 and 1916.* 

Relief operations—Oeneral.— Smaller areas were affected by local 
distress which was generally met by the distribution of agricultural 
loans. An inundation of salt water owing to t damaged embankment 
destroyed the crop of over 50 square miles in the district of Khulna, 
and the distress in the locality became so acute as to necessitate the 
'distribution of gratuitous relief in 1921. One of the features of the 
relief operations^during the period was the formatiou of private 
relief associations which adopted measures for relief independently of* 
tho-e organized by Government. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that the efforts 4f the local officers to obtain co-ordination and to 
prevent over-tapping with official agency so as to secure to the 
sufferers the«utmoBt benefit from the practical sympathy and generous 
donations of the public were, particularly in the case of the cyclone 
relief operations, successful to a considerable extent. Lord Ronaldshay 
took a personal interest in all the measures adopted for the relief of 
the jllstressed! but a record of such measures would not be complete 
without mention of the name of Sir John Cummiilg, to whose 
untiring energy and sympathy their success was largely due. 

Some damage was done by tho earthquake of the 8th July 1918 
in the dif^ricts of Mymensingh and Tippera where it was more 
acutely felt than elsewhere. 

C 

The Bengal' Tenancy (iUnendnient^ Act, 1918 (B.C. II of 1918)— 
Trahsfere of land by aboriginal tenants.— Five agrarian- measures 
wefe passed into law during the administration of Lord Ronaldshay, 
four of which atose out of recommendations of the Settlement 
Department. The first was a "piece of patriarchal legislation designed 
to protect the unsophisticated and thriftless cultfvators of certain 
tribes against themselves. Some years ago certain enquiries* were 
made which left no ddubt that the Sonthals in •Western JB^ai 
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and poesiblj other aboriginal tribes were boinj; dispossessed of their 
lands owing to their ignorance and thriftleeipness. A Bifl was 
sAiordingly drafted io the'time of Lord Qarmiohael with the'objeot 
of placing restricflons on their lands passing into the hands of persbna 
not belonging to* aboriginal bribes, and was passed into law in the* 
tim^ of Lord itbnaldshay ander the title of the Bengal Y^nancy^Amend¬ 
ment^ Act, 1918 (B.C. li of 1918). The Act applied in the first 
instance to the*Sonthala of Birl)ham, Bandura and Miduap^re, and has 
bpen extended by notification to the Bhumijes of Bankura, the Maghs 
in part of the Bakarganj-Siindarbans, the Oraon^ and Sonthals 
Rangpnifand the Mundas, Oraons and Sonthals of Dinajpnr. From the 
first reports received by Government it would have appeared that^his 
•measure had had little effect, whilst there was a tendency to stereo¬ 
type an impression that it has been passed too late to bo of much 
practical effect. Furtln'r detailed investigation has, however, disclosed 
the facts that the Act is very beneficial, that it does prevent the 
Sonthals from selling or mortgaging their lands, that it makes •them 
control tlioir expenditure and work harder, and that it is hi^'hly 
appreciated by the more intelligent Sonthals and by their neighbflurs 
who are anxious to have its provisions extended to 4hom. 

Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1919 (B. C. ill of 1919).— Another 
small amendment of the Bengal Tenancy ^ct was effected in 1919 
by the enactment of an Act which provided that all impssitious upon 
tenants, of road and public works cesses, in excess of»tho limits 
prescribed by clause (2) of section'll of the Cess Act, 1880, or on 
any scale in excess of that piPescribed by clause (3) of that section, 
should be iyegal. ^ 

The Bengal Alluvial Unde Act, 1920 (B. & V of 1920).-Anotimr 

problem which* had engaged the attention of Government for some 
time was solved in tl^ period. This relates to the prevention of rioU 
in conriectPon with lands gained by alluvion. It was realized^that the 
problem was peculiar to Bengal, but it had been left over until the 
*char lands of the province hail been surveyed. The attejitioii of Govern¬ 
ment ^as, however, again drawA to the matter by tb% final reports 
on the Burvgy and settlement operations in the di8trict|i of Faridpar 
and Dacca. Tliese .reports contain a description of the lawlessnoos 
which prevailed on account of the impossibility of, exact knowledge 
of title when a char appeared in the Gssiges, of the ease with which 
valuable crops can ,be grown on the chars, and of the ailvantage 
which is gained by the strong man who can enforce initial possession. 
In this state of the law there was a preipium on violence; and 
serioQS rtots involving loss of life were of frequent occurrence. The 

4 a 
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Bengal Alluvial Landi Act, 1920 (B. C. V of 1920), waa accordingly 
passed into.law with the main object of giving opportunities for 
immediate action, when filuvial land forms, to«prevent violence from 
gaining an undue advantage. 

The Bengal .liricultunil and Sanitarjf ImpVovanHiht. Act, 1920 (B. C. 

VI of 1920). —The most important agrarian measure, if considering its 
ultimate form it can be property called agrarian, was the enaotment 
of the Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Bill. Lord Ronaldshay 
attached the utmost importance to this Act in the hope that It 
would facilitate thS construction of "drainage, anti-malarial spd other 
works for the improvement of agricultural and sanitary conditions, and 
obviate the exaB{ihrating delays of the previous law incurred in their 
execution. Initially it was intended to deal with the practical’ 
ditHculties involved in the execution of sm»ll works of agricultural 
improvement ^hich had for their object .either the drainage of 
uncultivated swamps or the storage of water for irrigation purposes, 
but in the end the whole question of agricultural and sanitary 
impVoveraent was ^attacked. Public opinion confirmed the<.knowledge 
that there was^ a considerable demand for the execution of drainage 
projects for sanitary as well as agricultural purposes and revealed a 
consensus of opinion that there was a need for an alteration in the 
law. A committee was,, accordingly appointed to advise Govern¬ 
ment on the legislation which would be desirable to promote all 
types of drainage projects, and a Bill was evolved which after some 
amendment became law. It consblidates and amends the law relating 
to the construction of drainage and dcher works for the improvement 
of the agricultural and sanitary conditions of^ Bengal,, which was 
contained in various Acts, in particular the Bengal Drainage Act and 
the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Act. The previous law was defective, 
in that in the case of small schemes it was not simple, suitable or 
effective, and in the case of large schemes it was rigid, cumbrous 
and dilaflory. Neither of these Acts, for instance, contained provisions 
for the execution of works initiated by private individuals or bodies 
of agriculturists registered under thf Co-operative Societies Act. The 
main fault of the previous law was its lack of elasticity, alid the 
legislation wits accordingly undertaken with a viey^ tb provide by 
legislation only for the essentials of procedure, rietails being relegated 
to statutory rules which could be altepsd in accordance with changes 
in conditions or experience. 

The Bengal Land Regletratlon (Amendment) llet, 1921 (B. C. II of 
1921). —This small measure was passed in 1921 to ame^d the Laud 
Registration ,Aot v'ith the object of making the separat*- account 
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work of thg collectorate self-supporting by me/kns of thn levy of an 
additional fee on applicants for the opening of s^arate accounts for 
sllares or part^bf entates Tield by them eunder Government.* The 
previous fee did hot cover the cost of the adm^inistration of the w5rk, 
which was therefore^ h<)tne, by the general public and not by the* 
applicant. • * 

Tha Bengal Tenancy Hot Commlttee.-in accordance with a resolu¬ 
tion carried in»the Legislative Council on the 7th July 11)21,^ a committee 
cpnsisting of officials and non-oflicials was appointed by Government 
under the chairmanship of Mr. i H. Kerr to consjder and report wh»t 
amendnftnts'‘are needed in the Bengal Tenancy Act. The law 
required revision amongst other matters in respeel; of the divergent 
.sections applicable respectively to West and East Bengal; the question 
of the transferability of occupancy-holdings had been long on the 
tapis! the law regarding this was not wholly satisfactory ; and the 
revenue authorities considered the law regarding status re.julrod 
amendment. The committee had not finished its labours at the end 


of the period. 

Survey* and 8ettlenient.-The ,,reparation of a •survey and rec'onl- 
Of-righls under chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Acrfbr the benefit 
of the landlords and tenants as well as of the general administralton, 
which had been inaugurated in Bakarganj in the year WW was 
continual .luring the period. The sanctioned programme v^«s at firs 
curtailed owing to the war, then resume.l, but was ffnally halved 
owing to the present financial stritjgency of the province. A recor.l- 
Sf-rights has now been prepared tor the whole of the Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions, tor the districts of Rajshahi ami Jalpa.guri in 
the Rajshahi Division, an.l for the district of Mtdnapore m the 
Burdwan Division. The recor.l8 for the -listricts of Mymens.ngh, Dacca, 
Rajshahi, Midnapore, Tippera and Noakhali were completed during the 
period. They are in course of preparation in the districts of Bankura, 
Burdwan (the Asafisol Sub.livision), Birbhum, Jessore, Khulna, 
Nadia Pabna and Bogra. At the beginning of the pertyd undei 
.review the records had been prepartid for lll,4f.« square iniles; bj 
September 1921 this figure had risen to : 16 ,178, representing mor. 
thL .half the area of the prftvince to which the BIngal Tenancj 
Act applies. The most .liflicult problem encountered w^s that of 
treatit of hmds which are so prevalent m the distijc 

of Nadia. It is an interesting fact that Ue Nawab of Murshidaba. 
was allowed the privilege of‘the summary process of the certificate 
procedure for the collection of his rents on J**” “ 

procedure for the •maintenance of his copy of the 
LderThe fiontrol of Government. He was the first landlord to, be 

given this privilege. 
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Watts lands.— Thf rules for the grant of waste la,nd leases to 
large dapitalists renj^ined in abeyance in the Sondarbans in the districts 
of 2f-Pargana8 and Khulna pending an examination of the whtfle 
quistion. The capitalist system was condemned on \hree grounds, it 
'caused a heavy loss of revenue, it afforfied ,no 'adequate control 
ovet the landlord : and it encouraged the custom of ' iubinfeudation 
by which middlemen were introduced between the grantee an^ the 
cultivator. Jt was eventually decided that the raiyatwari system of 
settlement should be adopted except where, owing^to the inaccessibility 
Qr isolation of the block or the difficulty of securing cultivators, there 
wa^ no hope of effecting a raiyatwari settlement for U considerable 
time. « 

DevelOl^nt of Kalimpong.— Prior to 191.3 the policy of Govern-' 
rnent in regard to Kalimpong in the district of Darjeeling was to 
exclude Europeans and other foreigners froQi that tract of country, 
which was reserved for hillmen and specially Lepchas. In view of 
the application for a building site by an European in the year 191,3 
the^question of modifying this policy was raised ; and, finally, in 1919 
owing to thd congested state of Darjeeling and Kujrseong, it was 
decided to de'velop Kalimpong as a hill station by throwing open a 
certain site occupying over three square miles on the ridge for 
building settleigents; and a fully-considered project was prepared 
by Sir iJhyles Stevenson-Moore, then the Member of the Board 
of Revenu§. A water-supply scheme was drawn up, sanctioned and 
was completed at the end of the period and various roads were com« 
pleted or almost completed. By the end of the period a few houses 
had been constructed by private parties in anticipation pf the com¬ 
pletion of Ihe scheme for the water-supply. * 

ForattS. —The history of forest administration durihg the time of 
Lord Ronaldshay reflects the remarkable industrial development 
of the province. During the first 18 months the demands -of the 
Miinitione Board for timber were extensive and led to a considerable 
increase of revenue. Meanwhile, officers were placed on special duty ” 
to enquire into 'the industrial possiljilities of the forests. Also one 
forest was leased out for the extraction of trees for the manufkcture 
of tea-chests and another for the extraction of bamboo for the 
raUnufactnre of paper-pi^jip, both new undercikings in Bengal. 
Further, owing tv the same industrial development which called for 
fresh effortc from the department, its gross revenue rose from 
Rs. 15 lakhs in 1917-18 to over Rs. 21 i lakhs in 1^20-21. On account, 
however, of the exigencies of the war, expenditure had been retarded 
on communications, bujldings, tools and plant and livestock until 
the year 192(>-21 vjfhen the department began to put matters right 
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again'by incarring a considerable expenditnr# on these items. The 
result was t^refore an immediate fall in n^ revei\ne below the 
pre-war figure of lakhs by over a l»kh of rupees. Wlfen this* 

leeway has been made good, an appreciable, increase of net revenue,,^ 
is expected; f«r iq it# forests Bengal possesses resources which cab 
be, considerably developed by the application of adh^uate Sapitai and 
staff. The Indian Forest Service in Bengal is not large; and it 
was severely* handicapped by the resignation of two of its oWicers 
,who left the service to obtainf more remunerative emjJloyraent. In 
1920 the Chittagong and the Qbittagong Hill Tracts divisions w|re i 

converted bato three divisions. 

• 

CinohOIMI. —The history of quinine in general, mnd of the Govern¬ 
ment cinchona plantations in Bengal in particular, Ik intimately 
connected with the war. Quinine is a commodity controlled by a * 
few Dutch monopolists; indeed, the amount of cinphona growd in 
India or by British firms in .lava is trivial compared with that 
produced by the Dutch. During the war, however, the Dutch on 
the one hand had to have certain commodities from the Allic'S, which 
the latter could ill-afford; the Allies on the lothei; hand hVl to* 
.have quininf for their soldiers. An agreement ..was accortlingly 
signed to be worked by the Dutch combine and a body called the 
Association of Quinine Manufacturers in Allied countries, by which 
supplies were assured and the price stontrolled, in the Bnglish 
market. Owing to the demand, prices in India naturally rose and 
after decontrol, when the market came again under tlie control of 
»the Dutch, prices rose still further. During the war the cinchona 
plantations and the factory* in Bengal were doing their best tt> 
supply the Allies both with quinine and cinchona febrifuge. No 
less than 42 per* cent, of the total quantity of quinine produced 
since 1887 and no less than 46 per cent, of the total quantity of 
cinchona febrifuge produced since 1901 was issued during the war 
mainly for the U8« of the Allies. Not only was the provincial 
reserve hf quinine materially reduced thereby but this proved such 
a strain on the plantations that recourse had to be had tef the other¬ 
wise undesirable expedient of increasing the immisdiate harvest by 
catting out immature oinchon;^ trees. This temporary expedient was, 
how*ever, stopped after the war and superseded b-y another means 
of obtaining*, a reasonable amount of bark witfadnt substantially 
prejudicing the tot\l output. Meanwhile ce-afforesfation was going* on, 
and the area under cinchoqa has increased from V,405. acres in 1917 
to 3,236 acres in 1921. The great* rise in prices and the war 
demand natnrally increased the receipts of the department very 
snbirttfhtially: in the war year 1917-18 the abnormal surplus of 
24 lakhs* of rjipees was obtained, whilst even in 1920-21 there was 
a res[jbctable surplus of over seven an(|-a-half liakhs.* 
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CHAPTER V: 

PInAnoo. < 

• 

RlMUIOltl pOtlttMi —During the wtfr the' expenditure on the ad¬ 
ministration of the province was oiirtailed to a minimum, *and 
provision w8s*only made for new schemes which were of an imperative, 
and immediate necemity. This policy, was abandoned in 1919, but it 
was not till the year 1921 that the finances of the proviice Mt the 
full force of the keway, which had been lost during the war and 
which had tp be made up, of the cost of the growing needs of the 
province and of the depreciation in the value of money caused by the 
war.* Whereas the expenditure in the war year of 1917-18 had been 
only 61 crores, in 1921-22 it was originally estimated at a little over 
11 orofes exclusive of the contribution of 63 lakhs to the central 
dovernmeut. The large increase was mainly due to the revision of 
pay at all imyerial; provincial and subordinate services, to rise in 
prices and wageai of labour and generally to the increase of work in • 
the administration of the province including that caused by the 
introduction of the reforms. 

Till 1920 the revenue of the province kept pace with the increase 
in expenditure The most marked increase occurred under the head 
of income-tax, but stamps and excice also showed a satisfactory in- 
srease. In the year 1920-2i, however, ^e revenue was in defect of 
expenditure to the extent of over half a crore, and in 1921-22, the year 
of the introduotion of the new system of finance hnder the reform 
scheme to the esermous extent of 2^ crores (according, to the sanc¬ 
tioned budget). That something of the kind would happen, owing to 
the oonstderations already mentioned, had been lintioipated by the 
Government of Bengal when the new system was under discussion. 
Moreover, the position of the province of Bengal was peculiar, in that 
its largest source* of revenue, vis., land revenue, was, owing to the 
Permanent Set^ement of nengai, practically stationarjr. The situation 
theftfore gave ;ise to the gravest anxiety, in which Lord Bonaldshay 
shaAd: and throughout th^ discussions r^arding *the 'new financial 
settlement the Government of Bengal protested strongly against these 
considerations being ignored. The discussions started in 1919 when aa‘ 
attempt was made to arrive at a normal aoaie of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture for all provinces on the basis of the Hontagu-Obelmsford »pbrt 
which had for its objective the allocation to the dififerent pitvitioea of 
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>«v«Dii.e, so tar as praotioable, of t^o aabjoote tb«y adtat* 
DidMo4'(tfida <to>ter 1).' The Government of Ind^ howeta#', alfoptod 
a^ormat eetimlil of pxpenditnre for Bengal more than half a*orore 
below that eetimited by the Government of ^Bengal. Aooordln^y, 
early in 1990 a prot^t «f&s ^ade to the committee on hnanoiat rela* 
tion^ whioh was appointed nnder the presidency of Cord ifeston* to 
consider the whole question of imperial and provincial finance. This 
committee visited Calcutta and discussed ftie position, ancj eventualiy 
t^mmended that the revenue fitm general stamps should be provin¬ 
cialised. In return for this addUionsl income the* initial contribution 
of this ptesiddhoy to, the Government of India was fixed at Ra. 63 l^hs 
a year, but it was provided that the percentage of the total contribu¬ 
tion for all provinces whioh Bengal should be required to ^ay in the 
future should be gradually raised to 19 per cent., the highest of all 
the contributing provinces. This left Bengal with a nqminai working 
surplus, but it had no regard to the many important and imperative 
claims on its resources or to the later unexpected transfer to Bengal 
of the fln^oial responsibility for such important and expensive insti¬ 
tutions as the universities of Dacca and Calcutta.* Another protest 
was made; and the joint select committee of the f#o houses ol 
I^rliament, who examined and decided on the report of the Mestoc 
Committee, made a further concession to all^ provinces^ of some shart 
in the growth of revenue from taxation on incomes and^provided 
that the initial contribution payable by all provinces to the Governmeni 
of India should, in no case, bo increased but be gradually retlnce<l 
But, as neither of these concesiions' were likely to afford any imme 
diate prospect of relief to the province, the committee commended th( 
pecniiar financial difficulties of Bengal to the special consideration o: 
the Government of India. Then came the budget of the year 1921-ft 
whioh amply fulfilled the forebodings of the Government of Beiiga 
and showed the aforenaid deficit of 2* crores. This gave rise t<J alarn 
as it put the success of the reforms scheme in jeopanly. .Auothe 
.determined eftort was therefore made to get the authorities to realis 
’the extreme gravity of the situation; and, finally, towards the mlddl 
of the. year 1921 a'depntation from the Bengal Governrfent inoludin 
Mr. J. H. (Ktiyr, the Finance Member, and two mint^rs arf 
two non-offlolal* members of the Legislatiye Council, waited on til 
Viceroy at Simla. As a rmijlt of this Interview tlm Government t 
In(S^ agreed to waive their claim for <be contribution of 63 lakh 
from Bengal for a period of tbwe years, with effect from the year 192 
fa. At*thfe same time the potelbiUty of retrench ment w a s considered 

• kw Hdi &e l}eT<dathm Solw andw tto ladls Aet, l«i 



expm^ture. that «)nld pogdbly be aVoi^ t wilful 
admi&iairiatiTe iaooQveni«f(oe >m retreuebridi. fie 'ehiet ■obetttfla'''^^^ 
have that been held jn abeyance are-the leng p&ding projaetii^ Ibr 
the partition of the Midnapore' and Hynenltagh dUt^oti (thbttdh\4he 
|K>4tponement tS the latter case Was algo .dae td an advenfe voKe in 
Coonoil on the grant for the sobeme which was accepted iff Bia 
Excellency)^ and for the drand Trimk Oanal. The*progranune.;for 
the preparation of a eurTey and record-of-rights ,|or the province haa 
alao been halved. tAa even these meaanres left a considerable deficit, 
all Bonrcea for angmenting revenue were explored. Fiifally, measures 
were psaaed in tbe Legislative Council in 1922 for levying a tax on 
amuaementa by the Bengal Amueements Tax Act, 1922 (B. C. V of 
1922) and for raising the duties under general and court-fees stamps 
by the Bengal, Stamp (Amendment) Act, 19|2 (B. G. Ill of 1922) and 
the Bengal Conrt-feea (Amendment) Act, 1922 (B. 0. IV of 1922). 
Lord* Ronaldshay had, however, pointed out, when he addressed the 
Coi^ncil on the general quMtion in November 1921, that Qovernment 
hafi never departed from the view that the financial i^tlement ought 
to have been*Rich as to permit the continuance of the administration 
on existing lines without the imposition of additional taxation. As a 
result of the nnfavoorable treatment of the province the provincial 
balance *which stood at the beginning of the period at 3} crorss 
amounted^ it is estimated, to little more than half a orore on the 81i>t 
March 1922. ^ 


llMMNIM*tSX.— The head of revennb which exhibited the greatest 
changes during the period was that of income-tax. It,Was affected 
by several changes in the law. There was first the Income-tax 
(Amendment) Act V of 1916, which introduced enhanced rates 
taxation anfl a special system of refunds in resj^t of the tax leviell 
at the (Source on interest on securities. This was followpd .by the 


Income-tax Act VII of 1918, which entirely repealed the principal ‘Act 
of 1886 and practically recast it with a three-fold purpose. In 


first place 1| Remedied certain insularities in ^ the assessment of 
individnhl tax-payers; secondly, it defined more precisely the mihthbdl . 
whereby incotne and profits of various descriptions ^rb to be (tat* 
culated ;. and, in the third»plaoe, it effeoteti a number of improvtaiheii^ 
in the machinefV of assessment. Tho most important 
introduced were a system o! making aasesaments at a 
the total ipMine of an aaseesee and a 
of the'pylons'years]^ ihiootufi, 
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let X;?!! of 1980 ffz^ o tmik Mto of 
toe^ tito amonat oPtox poyitUo t >7 *Q 
%j |if'^* ^'imatgtn* >bOTO'>- oertain limit was anDall. 




twraU'on the revenae was as follows:— 


Rs. (to nearest lakh). 


1915-16 

ess 

... 70 

1916-17 

• • • 

... 1,68 

1917-18 

f •• 

"to 

oo 

1918-19 

• se 

... 2,13 

1919-20 

• • • 

... 3J68 

1920-21 

• •s 

... 4,28 


t 

These remarkable ij^oreases, though resulting in. part from the 
changes described above, are a striking testimony of the prosperity of 
trade, particularly of the jute and coal industries, which Is also 
illustrate^ by the figures given below for super-tax and excess profits, 
duty. Before, the recent financial settlement the provihoe of Bengal 
hnd the Government of India used to share the revenul* from income- 
tax equally; it is now a central receipt of the Government of India 
from which the province will only obtaii^ any revei^ue in the event 
of the assessed income of the year 1920-21 being exceedqfl Ay year. 

8apar*tax.— In addition to income-tax, with effect frem the 1st 
altpril 1917 super-tax was levied ^on all incomes and profits of half a^ 
lakh of rupees and over, a fi^re which was raised to threo-foufths of 
a lakh by tfje amending Act XIX of 1920 in the case of a Hindu 
undivided family. The revenue derived from this Act was as fol- 




Rs. (to nearest lakh). 

1917-18 

• •s 

... 1,32 

1918-19 

• e* 

... 1,27 

1919-») 

• as 

9g 

1920-21 

see 

... 3,41 


Pte lov? fijnres^in 1919-20 were due to the imposition of an ex«m 
tax under which it was opOonal hot an assessee either to piy 
4 »i,or uxMss profits fluty. The,province of Bengal^ did not, 
ohttin any share of the super-tax. 

the Eatoeis Profits Duty urhieh 
ahove.a'oMtaii standard' 
.i*as*ov« •S. ur|t«s frunt;; 






317 ppmpMiiM and Orpta. The operation ot the eeaesj} tn 
with a!h aasaBament 130 new oompaniefl ahd flrnui paying a duty, of 
QTor 70 lakhs. The pro«inee did uOt, hbweTOf, obtflb any share K 
thi#dpty. 

-* • 

* iMriMiiatlOII of InOORM-tax DepartRfcntr-Daring the year 
193B-22 meaenr*'! were being taken which will introSnce a new 
system of income-tax administration. The existing Acts were over¬ 
hauled and ,a new Incomeftax Act,•which will effeet considerable 
changes in the methods and scope of ussessmei^, came before the 
Indian legisiatnre. «At the same time a complete reorganisation of 
the machinery of assessment was devised, and in fpture %e adminis¬ 
tration of inoome*tax will be divorced from the ordinary district 
administratibn. Previously the administration of the Act was entrusted ' 
to the Revenue authorities in charge of the districts and subdivisions, 
whereas in Calipitta a special whole-time staff was entertained under a 
whole-time Collecior who worked under the control of the divisional 
Oommlssioner. It was found that the growing complexity of the 
general administration prevented local officers from giving ^ income- 
tax 'work the* amdunt of attention that its importance demanded, 
while the incrftsingly technical and specialized nature'of the subiecf 
brought into prominence the importance of employing in the adminis¬ 
tration of income-tax only officers of special training and exparlencej, 
The department was accordingly reorganized as a self-contained 
department^ of whole-time officers under a Commissioner of Income- 
tax appointed with the sanction of^the Secretary of State for India,, 
with eUect from the 25th February ,1922. The' Commissioner is 
assisted by a staff of superior officers who are mainly responsible for 
the assessment and collection of the tax in their relpective charges. 

*8trvi<iiii and attabllsliiiiaiits. —It has been stated that the large, 
increase of expenditure was partially due to the revision of the pay 
of all serfioas. It is, therefore, convenient to deltl with tlii^ revision 
In this chapter. On the cessation of hoiitilities steps were taken by 
the Government of India to examine, in conjunction with the local 
Governments, theP recommendations o^ the Public Services Commission 
and to obtain the orders of the Secretary of State on their ’con¬ 
sidered proposals regarding the reorganization of th^ services, the 
melhods of recruitment aad the revision of p&y. In this respect 
the Government df Bengal, the services., and the people were for¬ 
tunate in that Lord Ronaldsh&y had been a member of that Commis^ 
lion and thoroughly understood the needs and difficulties of both 
Government and the services as well as the upirallons of the 
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step* iKoft in tbe period toverds ipeh Ind^ltttiori 

and ^^ongh ia malaly the oenbern of the C^pTernmeni of IntBi 
ilbtial aele^toh? of Isdian oaadldatea for tlie Indian Oivii and^Forei 
Servioea were n&de by the looai Government wUtat a diatriot 
waa selected from theftaia Moreover, a ‘oompetltive egandilatio 
walk held in*6aloatta in December 1921 for the adcifasiou 8^ Indlu 
to t^e Indian (Impeiial) Police Force. The pay of the imperial an 
provincial aerfioea waa reviaed^in the light of the reoc^pmendatioi 
ef the Commiaalon, and of the* rise in prices caused by the waf t an 
the aervic.w were reorganized. On the same groamis the pay of almoi 
all the 'anboftinate^ services and of ail the menial establlshmenta Wi 
raised during the period or immediately after its olosa. Two oommrttei 
* were also appointed, the one to advise regarding the ^rganlsatio 
and pay of the educational services subordinate to the Bengi 
Ednoation Services and ^the other to deal with the paj of the gener 
clerical and menial astaMishments of the province; and their repot 
were duly considered by Government. The subordinate civil •servi 
was reorganized so as to afford a career in itself by means ,of 
substantial improvement of pay. The total aftnuah bill for* tl 
improvement of pay of all services and establishmeflilb substantial! 
exceeded a crore ; that alone for the clerical and menial establishmen 
was estimated at over 40 lakhs. Time-scales were universally adopte 
in the revision of pay. The process of revision, exc^t*in rasper 
of the clerical and some other establishments, was almost comple 
by the end of the period. 



9HAPTKR VIk 

Commai^ Industry AndJLabour. 

« 

0 , 

dimiMroa and Inihiftry.— Broadly speaking the period niay* be 
divided into three smaller pesiods—flrs^ the war period when oomAeroe 
overseas, war restricted and local ind^tries showed signs of revival.^ 
second, the period immediately after the war whhn oomAeroe over- 
selts rapidly expanded and the indastilai awakening of B^ngaLbeoame 
marked; and, third, the reactionary period startinjf in the year 1921 
when there ^was a*^ world-wide depression of trade. On the whole, . 
except daring the last year, the trade of the province was very 
prosperous. The development of industries including industriai 
research and tebhnicai education came under Nawab Syed Nawab 
All Chaudhuri, the Minister for Agriculture and Public Works, in 
1921, but commerce, marine and certain industrial matters, such as 
*faot<}ries, settlemenj: of labour disputes, electricity, boilers, smoke- 
nuisances, the,jvelfare of labour and emigration are reserved subjects^ 
which are with the exception of emigration under Mr. J. H. Kerr. 
It is, however, convenient to deal with these items in the same 
chapter. ^ 

Tnul6«—Tne export and import trade of the province is mainly 
centred in the chief port of CBloa4ta, though Chittagong and its sub-^ 
,ports are responsible for a small proportion, mainly of exports. Its 
most salient feature was the loss of the balance of trade hitherto in 
favour of India. The value of the exports ordinarily exceeds that 
of imports by roughly 50 per cent. In the year 1920, however, 
the Burplus of exports from Calcutta was reduced to lees than 3 per 
cent, of‘the imports into Calcutta and the year £921 closed with an 
excess of imports over exports to the extent of 25 per cent of the 
value of %he imports. There were other remarkable fluctaations, as 
the following tab{e of imports and exports of private merchandise for 
the port of Oaicatta shows:— ' 



a 


Imporu. 

Ba 

67 

Bxporti. 

Bs.“ 

88 

1918 

• Q 

saa 

60 

106 

1919 

as* 

aaa 

76 

184 

1980 

•sa 

aaa 

116 

"lie 

ikai 

aaa 

a«a 

109 

88 


(To the 

nearett 

erore.). 

. - ' 





^iiwiftTer. to Ae rtw la ptioea thaae 8g«ra are n^Vf Krae 
l j^ n ^ '~-i^'die':.iriattTe qeantiUM of artiolee importedr or experte^t tor 
i^met:;e]q;>i>rte««rere in qnanUty eonaiderat^jiy leaa in (ihd yeai^l921 
than iii year eiuf, though the figure for value vaa praotioidly 
the alihe in ,'There urea, nevertheleaa, an intermediate 

inoreaae in oxporta vrfiioh waa moat marked in the qeautitiee of (|w 
jttte and hide and akina ; rfhipmente of law jute inoreaaed on adoount 
of ihe* reviving; actlvitiea in ijpropean aonntriea, whilat hidea and 
akina went mainly to the United Statea. Coal alao aho^ed a large 
intermediate inoreaae* Thia waa, followed by a remarkable decreaa^ 
in the for gooda from India broadly on account of the un- 

aettled atate of Europe and of ita finances. All the principal expfbrte 
of jute, linseed, hides and skins, lac and coal were deprepaed. Tea 
suffered badly in 1920, but revived in 1921. On the other hand, a 
feature of the ex port trade of 1921 waa the revival of shipments 4o 
Germany oliefiy of raw ^ute and cow hides. In the years 1920 and 
1921 there waa a very prominent increase in the quantity of imports 
of machinery, railway plant, rolling-stock, metals and motor-cars 
which Ind& waa unable to obtain during the waiv and. which w'are 
alao attracted b*y the industrial awakening of the provinoe. 

Pgrt of Calouttt.— Leas tonnage entered the port of Calcutta in 
the year 1917-18 than in any other year of the war. The net 
tonnage then nearly touched the low figures of two milliun tons; 
but in 1920-21 the figure of tour millions was exceeded as more 
s^ps were by then available fore trade in the East. The groea 
tonnage of vessels entering the <)ort in that year was over six and-a- 
half million tons. In the financial year 1920-21 the income of the 
Oaloutta Port Trust *vas the largest on record, but after April 1921 
owing to the depression of trade, its operations were carried out Ot 
a loss and a higher scale of charges on account of river dues had to 
be enfqyced pending*the exploration of additional source of rdvenue. 
The year 1921 was the SOth-year of the life of the Trns^ and it 
was marked by an important change in its administration in the 
appointment of a whole-time salaried Chairman, Mr. C.»D. M. Hlndley, 
iu place of a part-time chairman who had hitherto blen the chief 
Executive Oficee of the Trust. The Calcutta Port (Amendment) Acf, 
(B. 0. VII* of *1920), was passed so .as to give effect to tills 

' i^ apg e- > 

%i^ the introduction of the reforms Aheme the Port of Calqutta 
HOI, deelared to be • mkjor port. Its administration has become a 
anl^eot tod the lociil Government only exercise thdr funo 
M l^ate of*the Govew^tot of India. • 



ntotSi—Th« reoruitment of leadsmen appreaUoes tor th| Beogai 
Pilot* servioe of Calontta was seriousl; affected by the war, and 
although attempts were gnade to obtain ^reoraits fr^ mnl 

firm the merchant service in the East, these endeuvonn proved an- 
Buccessfal. As a temporary expedient, ^ the^fore, patside candidates 
fr«m th* mercantile marine were appointed to the’posts of junior 
officers of the two pilot vessels so as to enable the leadsmen appren* 
tices employed in these pdsts to be,placed on the rpnning lilt with 
a view to studying the conditions‘of the river Hooghly. Further, a 
j)ona8 of 33 per cjent. on their pay, was granteiJ to leadsmen appren¬ 
tices, with effect from 1st April 1317, for the period sf the* war and 
six* months thereafter. After the cessation of hostilities, however, the 
situation diecame easier and several leadsmen apprentices were re> 
crnited annually. In 1921, the rules for such recruitment were 
cBanged so as^ to give effect to the recommendation of the Public 
Services Oommission that the entry of natives of India into the Pilot 
service should be facilitated. Another difficulty due to the war was 
the decrease in the earnings of pilots, who are remunerated by the 
payment of half the pilotage fees levied from masters of vessels navi¬ 
gating the river Hooghly, owing to the reduction of tonnage visiting 
the Port of Calcutta. The difficulty was met by a system of guaran¬ 
teed minimum remuneration which came into force on the let April 
1918. . 

i 

By the Calcutta Pilots (Amendment) Act, 1920 (B. C. IV of 1920), 
the Calcutta Pilots Act, 1859, w^s so amended ns to do away with 
the system of punishing pilots by ideuns of the reduction of their 
earnings. This was another of the recommendations of the Public 

Services Commission. 

* 

It is an interesting fact that in 1918 restrictions on night navi¬ 
gation‘for both inward and outward bound ships on the Hooghly 
between Mud Point and Saugor were removed, and it is now left to 
the discretion of the pilot whether lie should proceed or not with^ 
the vessel in hvs charge. 

if ' 

^ Hownih bridge .—In the previous administration the question of 
the oonstructlon of a new and up-to-date Howrah bfidge connecting 
Howrah and Calcutta over»the river Hooghly was under consideration.. 
The present floating bridge with an opening spap, which was designed 
by Sir Bradford Leslie, was opened on the Ist February 1875; it is 
old and the traffic requirements of the city havfr outgrown its capa¬ 
city. Therefore in 1913 the Commissioners of the Port^of Calcutta 
.Vbo are entrusted with 'the up-keep of the bridge, submitted jt detidled 
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liow«Tw, '(leto|m(ned,,pArf[&iiit9 
profeiilon»J» optoloi^ to o^i^ Uu 
optoioa u to the ^eelgn. Mr M^tt, 
whff irii aoitabMhid tiy 4he of the-Inetltute of (S«t In^. 

B^ la Loa<loii,wu eeoofdlngly engeged to iaTeetlglKe the’pwbllm. 
Bo »^lted Caloatia ia the cold weather of 1916*17 5 and hie report 
wM^reOetTod itf November 1918.* Mr. Moti recorded hie oi^nloo, from 
M enghteering poia^ of view, tW the bridge ehoaid be a find 
etraetare of the eiogle epao arohed type. Whiie.Mr. Mott’e ihpoiO 
iNe nad'er reView, ^ir Bradford Leelie undertook and eubmitted to 
Oovernment complete drawiuge of a design for a twin floating bridge. 
’Ia the disoneBions which followed there was a oonsiderlbU diver* 
genoe of opinion regarding the type of bridge to be adopted,' and, 
Oovernment decided to elicit tho views of the Bengal Chamber *of 
Commerce and other public bodies. In their replies to this referenoe, 
a new point of great importance w is raised, namely, the nedOssity 
for an opening span permitting the passage of sea-going yessels., As 
the difflonlties ^of the problem would be greatly recfuoed’ if the op*en* 
ihg span could be elimiuatei, in 1921 Oovernment ap|^ 6 inted a com* 
mittee to advise on this point. They reported that an opening span 
was not necessary for the work of the port and that jt would sutflce 
to have a bridge with a fli^ed headway permitting th^ passage of 
inland craft This advice was accepted by Government, who there* 
•pon appointed an expert committle of engineers under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Rajendra Nath* Mookerjee, to advise on the problem 
of the typejof bridge required. In their report, which was submitted 
in febrnary 1922, they recommended the construction of a oauti'i 
lever bridge at a cost of about two millions sterling. * 


Pl^ of OkittliMVl<—some time past the financial posUtion of 
the pdA of Chittagong has been a source of anxiety owing to ^e 
Mgcilarity with which its expenditure has exceeded its receipts, the 
4eft<dis being made good by Oovernment grants. During the war 
;»ork' waa. dlriocatpd an 4 fewer* vessels entered the pvt and there- 
ita reveuues fell, but, though apeolal measures were taken for 
log ^’•flnapoial poMUon of the port and the Revenues ssyb* 
utty ‘tsvived with the re^val of trad#, its expenditure blcreaaed 
ram oh aBoonnt of fho high Sott of toktariato 
tovisloh of the pay the estabUshmenk One of these 

the eilMfent of tte Ohtttagdng Port lAmeig^r 
whteh removed the 

, . .... ^ 





the 8%me time tbs problem of the detelopmeni of the*pprl whicih 
had b^en under oobsideration in the previous adminiB|ration %aa again 
examined by Sir Oeorge f^uohanan under the erders of the QoveA- 
jnent of India. His recommendations for certain important engineering 
works in add|j;|on to the provision of* on^ or t'^o ^ dredgers were 
accepted, but, in view of the financial condition of fhe port,^nly 
urgent work has been undertaken at the expense of the Ooverinnents 
of Bengal md India. The question ^Vas then raised *of the transfer 
of the port to the Assam-Bengal Railway, a« being in fact the 
ferminal port of that railway, and was in 1919 decided in the 
affirmative, but owing to financial considerations the^’proposal was 
not given effect A> during the period. In 1921 under the reforms 
scheme the whole of the responsibility for the administration and* 
financial control of the port devolved on the local Government, The 
position was undergoing examination at the ^nd of the period owing 
to the inability of the local Government to furnish funds for the 
development of the port. 

4im Industrial* awakening of Bengal and developmerit of the 
Departnwnt of Industries.—At the beginning of the period the wq^ 
was in the third year of its progress. On the one hand, supplies 
from foreign markets were cut off, and on the other, restrictions were 
placed OB the'export and manufacture of articles from the United 
Kingdom leading to a great depletion of stocks of material and 
machinery in the markets. The^e two causes were mainlj' respon* 
i sible for the remarkable industrial^ awakening of Bengal whioK 
occurred during the period. At the same time, however, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had been moving in the mattes and had appointed 
tke Indian Industrial Commission to examine the whole field of 
Indian industry and to advise on the methods of encouraging indus¬ 
trial development. Meanwhile, the Governmentc of Bengal had not 
been inactive for they considered that the question was of *pafamount 
importance overshadowing the necessity for war economies. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the year 1917 a temporary Director of Indostties was 
appointed to, get into touch with looll industries, study their problems 
tfad afford th^ advice and assistance which had hitherto been lacking. 
Ml that time he also held the somewhat similar poet of Controller 
of Munitions un|ier the Indian Munitions Board, a post which almost* 
absorbed his whole time cand whio£ had bpen started with the 
object of providing munitions for the war and of developing Indian 
Industries with special reference to the needs of the war. Finally, 
as a result of the recommendations of the Industrial •CommMOn, 
the post of Direotcr of Ipdustriee was made' permanent o8 the* 



Janou^ 199^1 sepantion of his work {rom^tiwt of the OotikroUef 

of Manltioas krsdaally effeoted and the ataff ot the depaftment 
gradnally organibed. His dntiea are malUt^one. *On the*'* reeafved" 
side oome factory^ boiler and eleotrioity inspection, the preyehtiontof 
smoke-nnisanoes j(fonr (eohi^ioal departments. Vhioh were transferred 
to the department of Industries), and the investigation ai htbpnr 
problems. On the "transferred” side, the two main subjects are the 
develdjfiment of •industries and tgchnical and industrial eduoation. The 
stoff iuoludes a Deputy Direotor, Ave Superintendents of Industries, one 
for each division, tfie Industrial, Intelligence Officer, the Inspector o| 
Technical and Industrial Institutions, the Superintendent of Textile 
Demonstrations an<f an industrial chemist; an industrial engineer is 
.about to be appointed. It also includes the staff of the four technical 
departments mentioned above, which were transferred to the depart¬ 
ment of Industries. An Advisory Board of eleven members, mostly 
business men with wide* experience of the industries of the province 
was also appointed to assist the Director. , 

Therefore more than the nucleus of a very complete organisation 
for dealing with industries came into being in 1920 ■owing mafhly 
to Sir Henry Wheeler who was then the Member ffbr Commerce. 
From the very first Lord Ronaldshay realised that the solution of 
some at least of the economic and political problems^ of Bengal lay 
in industrial development and that it was necessary for ^GrSvernment 
to give as much assistance and encouragement as it was in their 
power to give. Probably his own ffiost important contribution to the 
development was the energetic encouragement he gave to, and the 
real interest he took in, all technical and in lustrial activities and, in 
particular, in the foundation of a fully equipped technical school in 
Calcutta for giving adequate theoretical Instruction to apprentieet 
employed in the engineering workshops in or near Calcutta. A 
strong committee uOirked out a scheme for the school which U 
being carried into effect. , 

At the beginning of the period private enterprise had in the 
case of the larger industries |lready anticipated (he assistance of 
Government. For ‘instance, the large demands for leather for wai 
purposes hasl *ean8ed the reorganization of existing Aanneries and 
,(»Ued new on4 int*o being, whilst the jute industry had led ?h« 
way in counteracting the restrictions on import! of metal and 
machinery by organising in Bengal the* manufacture of the subsi¬ 
diary articles essential to the mills. Subsequently, however, the office 
of the Director of Indust^es was of much assistance to the move- 
ateat iq. finding «nt the main requirements * of different ikdastries, 
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OalOHtti RMMreK TaailfV.— Farther la order to keep in id^aoh 
with the dajrelopment of Caloatta A a large tannihg (»jatre^ to 
assist it and to see that the efforts of private enterprise were nol 
wasted for lack of information, a Ootornment Researoh Tannery was 
established in Caloatta in May 1919. This made considerable pro* 
grass in its work, c It carried on investigations both into raw mate* 
rials and ilito tanning methods with demonstrations of the, latter, 
whUst its prodoots are recognised to be of good qaality and fetch 
satisfactory prioes. Apprentices are trained ^at the tannery. As a 
resalt of this impetas, boot and shoe-making factories are now com¬ 
ing into existence. 


Qkttlli hlduitr|iS.— Amongst cottage indnstries hand-loom weaving, 
in which man^ improvements have been introduced by the depart¬ 
ment of Indnstries, began to find favour; and several engineering 
firms started the manufactnre of looms and accessories. The assis¬ 
tance given by the department of Co-operative Societies in thp 
development cof cottage industries, in particular weaving, has beeh 
mentioned elsewhere. 


Oompillltfi.— Recently, the most noticeable feature of the induir 
trial development bas been the promotion of new companies to worl^ 
for instance, rice mills, oil mills and lac factories in <»nral areas 
w^jere the raw materials are available at a low price. Mention 
might also be made of the development of the iron and ste^ 
indnstr:^ but probably the best proof of the industrial awakening is, to 
be found in the large number of companies which eame into 
existence‘in the years 1918-19 and subsequently. In the yfars 191H7 


and 1917-18, respectively, only 114 and 166 new companies were 
registered uu^r the Indian Compafiies Act (VII. of 1913X ih 
years 1918*19, 1919-20, 1920-21, the numbers rose to 204, SS2 apy 
452, respectively, disclosing a state of unprecedentod imtivUy in i 
tommereial life and enterprise of Bengal. This was in ^ito 
rtotriotton jitooed on oompang ^omottn^ by the^pniNdy %atr 
of 4he Indian Oom^nieS Btotriotion A^ct (XII of 1918), 

l^tentoer'1919 and -wliioh 
.iWI^.'-''fot .A'ttew'-‘oOTim«iy''-’to obtidn a'iieenM 
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ji,g■' .-tefBoiant tndex of ^be impnlM whioh bod ftfjroil 
to hidolvotttoiip^^ the end of ttie period, boweter, tki 

OOmbW o9 rogietretione felt off to abont 25 a *lbontb* K&d*tlto 
dofolopment of indnatriM suffered a cheek. The bslanoe of ^lode 
olrii^ .to,tWi^>le8 in Europe tamed aglinst India an^the rats,of 
(xchange fell leading to a savbre strain on the money market. .At 
the - ^T p* time labour nnreet .was prevalent, ^lere were frequent 
dlslocafions %f means of oommnnicutions owing to strikes and there 
was a shortage of wagons. Nevertheless, the devetc|iment did continue 
though in a less marked degree. * 

fiadtgriet.—The indnstrial development of the province Is also 
exhlMted by the numbers of factories under the (^eration of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1911 (XII of 1911), which increased from 492 at 
the close of the year 1916 to 720 at the close of the year 1921. Daring 
the war g good proportion escaped inspection because the inspasring 
staff were largely employed in advising Oovernment dn applications 
tor priority certificates in respect of materials requfred from the 
United Kingdom, but urgent matters connected with the administration 
of the Act were properly attended to. 8tea,ly prograss* was also made 
in the betterment of the conditions of labour in the /actories; in 
particular, many of the larger factories spent considerable sums of 
imoney out of their war profits ?n providing well-built houses for 
their operatives, in the construction of excellent bathing facilities' 
in the sht^ of tanks and in the general Improvement of sanitary 
conditions. 

UbOUP ContarMloa.— The whole question of IlH^ 
conditions of labour in factories and elsewhere came under dto0(upta» 
In 191^ tnd 1921 A a result of the d dlberations of the InternatioiMd 
tabonr inference which was held towards the end of the gear 1919 
at Washington and at which Sir A. B. Murray was a represantetive, 
a ettent the Government of Bengal, acting hn^tiie advice of 
community, were in favour of the acodptan^ of tto 
vll^^niendations. A sixty-hour week in factories and a Wly-four* 
we(?k in .Jiinel wore approved, withstlio proviso that It s^ld 
'riU honm during yrhloh the machinery %nd plant ts jc^t 
a. aviltam .<^..8111^^. ^o proposal to amend tie deffni- 
*»; was 'so to ;>iMyptod as to make 41 apply |o pla^' 
Snidii'iQ l4b«ktt!W''?dth an cq^qn , tq ‘ the. looa| 



of w^oh the GoTvasnat of Beagal intended to STifii . B4i 

it waa hot poaaiblei to accept all the recommendatloQa re^f^ng th( 
emjplo^ment of wompn aolB children owing to the peonliar oonditidlii 
of the country. The prohibition of the employment of ohildron nndei 
14 was not approved, but the figure 13 was'adopted*in place of the 
prraent age of nine. As to the employment of womeli before and 
after child-birth, a lady doctor has recently been employed to^stndj 
the conditions of snch employment in* Bengal. All this led to extensive 
changes in the Indian Factories Act, which 's^as amended by the 
Government of India in January 192S; it will entail heavier work foi 
the jinspecting stiff and an increase by more than cent, per* cent, oj 
factories on the registers of the Factory Inspecting Department. 

t 

The Bwekening of labour.— Along with the industrial awakening 
of'Bengal there was also an awakening of labour; and the problem 
of the relations between capital and labour obtained for the first time 
considerable prominence in the province. Of the possible magnitude 
of this problem Lord Ronaldshay had no illusions, and he fostered the 
constructive e^fforta which were n^ade both privately and Govern¬ 
ment to solv# it. There are four principal group? of labour in 
Bengal: the largest group is chiefly employed in the jute mills 
along the banks of the Hooghly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; 
the next, largJ^t work id the coal-fields of the Burdwan, Bankura 
and Birbhu& districts; the third group is composed of tea-garden 
labourers in Darjeeling and the puars; and the fourth of employee 
on the railways and inland steamers. A large proportion of the labonf 
is supplied by other provinces. Agricultural labour is ordinarily of 
no importance. At the commencement of the »period She demand 
f(pr labour was great on account of the prosperity of the classes of 
industries to which the first three groups belong. But in 1919, 
though* the demand continued, the supply of ^bonr became ‘much 
greater owing to the scarcity and high prices prevailing in the districts 
from wifioh the labour was recruited. Meanwhile, wages increased, 
‘but probably o^ing to the supply of labour being greater than the 
demand theyedid not rise snfficientty in proportion to the rise in 
prices with the result that the year 1920 saw an unusual number of 
stsikes, almost all of which arose from demands for higher wages. 
Node of the labour elements were at first organised into unions but 
they showed a remarkable {rawer of. cbnoentrated action when their 
work brought them together and their interests were the same. 
strikes began with isolated stoppages of work in* the Calo^ta ues: 
hud the spoeefs whie]|, attended these led others'to doilpw their 
httmpfe. Host, hoareter, j|f these strikes were sho^t lived'i for 



to woog^iw the joBtioe o( the men’t. |KMtfUoii 
end ^jw *^pniceM of. adjnitment o£ wagee to'prihaa waa gaperallp 
wioabie.. Th# sitaation (hen began to (byelop.* One ‘doTolwntenl; 
waa a change ina the* eaasea of stiikea ana waa marked by the i«:(Jro- 
d notion of the political ejpment into the aren^* Labonr had awakened 
and the taeaMi taafod pow*er; they had found it 8g,ea8y^ obtain 
reaaocable demands for an increase of wages by means of strikes that 
(heyliegan tOi^trike on other ajid ^ven trivial grounds and, incident¬ 
ally, they became an easy prey.to the political agitator. • There were 
several purely political strikes,^ the most important of which have 
already* been dealt with elsewhere. The (wo following oases afe 
illustrative, of the‘‘trivial grounds for striking. In the first cane, a 
, contributory cause to a strike in the coal districts was the, appearance 
of a few elephants given out to be the vanguard of a Qandhi army 
ou its way to Calcutta. In the second, the men struck because t{iey 
had not been rewarded* for not striking when urged* to do so at the 
instance of a political agitator, and only resumed work on his 
promising to take up their case! In the last six months of 1*^20 the 
cause of* the strikes had been a demand for an, increase of liigher < 
.wages in almokt every one of the 106 strikes (involving ^0,000 workers) 
recorded by the department of Industries. On the other hand, in 
1921 only half out of 142 strikes (involving 211,800 work people) 

were due to disputes regarding emoluments, or letfve or hours of 

work. In the second place, in proportion as the demands of the 
strikers became more unreasonably so did (heir snccess diminish. In 
the last six months of 1920,, only one-fifth of the men secured no 
advantage from their strikes, but in 1921 this number had increased 
to two-thifds. Th« third development was a movement in the direc¬ 
tion of the formation of organised labour associations which Lord 
Ronaldshay recognised were to the advantage of both workers and 

employers. Many*of these associations were bodies called into 

existence* purely ad hoc to deal with particular problems. Once the 
immediate causes of (heir origin disappeared, they died « natural 
death. Such bodies had no definite constitution^ and no regular 
system of collecting dues frodi their members; in post oases, the 
financial i^l]]^ came from outside. Other associations or unions h|v« 
continued a more er less precariotu existence for sometime; exangplCs 
of these are (he Central Uriya Labonr Aasooiation and the Anjumau 
Ehansamahs’ tJnioiv Still *olhers shoy signs of permanences these 
Unions are almos^ ail connected with pnblic- utility , services, 0 .g., (be 
.'l|(ikmeri’s Union, tke Tramwaymen’s Union, and tliu various brancbfia 
J^'Uke JMIway Indian ■'Labonr. Aamoiation. • Practically every pnUof 



'i(«l|i|^'.'‘*itp^^ Vjtiob'lQ 
aa^ if. em^ WM, tka ie^ijlefs 

ttiei» to pajr regnlar ODtOD daea. ^ Xa inaa; iaateopaa tha laaj^;|i^iik 
Ji$d a mera political tbtfa eooDoaiie iaW^ i«.oi;patiing' tha l^otik^rgi 
ib^ in a few •taaes, the leaden have 'b«»D aaeaaad.of haidi^ dahra 
penoaal intereat. In aome oaaea, howardr, the aniona have ta^ty 
attempted to approach-labonr problenjl from a .paroly poonomla V*^Bt 
of view ( anD not the least aignlficieoft. aign of aoch an attltoda W)^ 
the oloae study by one or two nn^pns of reoeht doTelopmenta in 
International Labonr le^lation, notably the conventlonV and* reobm* 
mendationa passed at the Qanoa and Oeneva oonferenoea. Bnt on 
tha whole, «few bond-fid« labonr leaden from outside the ranks. 
of labour itesAif have so far appeared. 


^ha awakening of labonr has been alipost necessarily aocom*^ 
panied by a fourth development, the beginnings of official machinery 
to deal with labour matters The ostensible purpose of the Indnstrial 
, Inteljigenoe Officer who had been appointed in July 19^0 in the 
Industries Departulent was to collect information bearing on the 
industrial devbtopment of the province. Practically, the whole of 
the ofBcer's time, however, was occupied., with labour matten, and 
tljierefore, in Inarch 1923, a separate Labonr Intelligence Officer wai 
ippointed ’ directly under Qovernmeut to deal solel - with labonr 
matters. 

' x 

Oonnected with this official interest in labonr was a fifth 

• f Cl 

development, the organization of official machinery for settling 
labonr disputes. In January 1921 two strikes^vone ofi the taxi 
drivers and another of the tramwaymen, both in Calcutta—were 
settled by the appointment by Government of committees to engninl 
into, the, grievances of the workmen and to reooigmend measures for 
settlement. . A still more notable example was the oreationi ifi July 
1921, of *0 Conciliation Board to deal with a strike on the light 


railways around Calcutta. The findings of the Committee were, 
accepted by \|otl parties. After Mils strike, Government,, b]!' aa 
alfelal resolution, definitely oonstltnled a panel of leading pnbllb 
li^ from whibh conciliation boards could be selpcted to* deal, 

Indashrlfd' trouble in public* utility services. 

» . 


Mlnte tB tlW OOkRriM.—OriginaUy witii Uie 
aoaaervlng man^power in India for Ute purposes ol ijibc«r';OQa^ 

;ihe' trpy, ^ jp^entni^. .Mdgratiott.UtS;We«t,;Iit$«i''l^4' 





....... ^ 0 :: ''''^'' ‘ "•ttigMntB' niluv' )>«d ‘><^&iata§,' ■' 

at’tti« mpetiM ofjjflie TJaiotf* OovblniiMknt 
»Io *ttia aame yew a dlfflimlty wom wwurding 
from IJIJI and otbar ooionlea. Mant ®i tham' 
foadd ■ *J»We was no place for them in India thd a^’^CjMed a 
datfiid to tetam to (heir colonial homes. In anltable oases (eMspt 
to IB^th Afrlip) arrangements .were made aoeonAi^^ly, and, Bnatly, 
Ij April *W21 a voluntary otganiaatlon called “The Etdigrants* 
fflentBy Service Ciommlttee” prae formed In ,Oalodtta to aasit[t 


reimaed emiftrantB from foreign conntries. 

talllMl tf»|—H im.— The most important event In connection with 
• ipUnd emigration was the prohibition in 1917 of reernitllaent other* 
wise than In accordance with chapter IV of the Assam Laboor imd 
Emigration Act, 1901 ^(IV of 1901) In the distrlcti of the Da^, 
Rajshebi *“*1 ChiUagong divisions. By this ipeasnre one of the 
loopholes for evading the provisions of the Act was closed, ae 
from areas mentioned, where uncontrolled reoroltment .was 

legally permiMlble, attempts had been made to “pass* on to Aslam 
htbonrera who* had been recruited in Chota Nagpnr*ind eJsewhers 
ostensibly for employment in the tea-gardens of the Dnare and 
Chittagong. The nnmbers of emigrants to the tea-gajdens of Assam 
flaotaa|)ed in a remarkable manner. In the year ending the 30th 
June 1918, a year in which there was a bumper winter rice-crop, 
^nly 9,808 emigrants were deepatoUed to Assam, Cachar and Sylhet, 
but in the year ending the 30th June 1919 no less than 119,883 (onlj 
A364 were recruited from Bengal) were despatched, as a rasnlt ol 
the scarcity* and hi|[h prices of foodstuffs prevailing in the recraltlnf 
dietriefii; Lees than half the number emigrated In 1919-20 and ll 
1920-21 only 13,051, mainly owing to the depression of the tsi 


industry. ^ 
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PHAPTER VII. 

Local Self-Qovepniftont. 

Mttrlot and Loeal Boards.— A large mass of the work the 
province relating to each matters af public health, 'sanitation and 
edncation is performed by or through the ageqpy of district, local 
iftid union boards and municipalities. These actives are illustrated by the 
varied miscellany of requests with which Lord Ronaldshay ha(f to deal 
in his replies to addresses of welcome from district boards and munici¬ 
palities, visited the headquarters of every district in the province* 
and also went into the interior for the purpose of gaining first-hand 
information or for the purpose of opening iopal undertakings such as 
the Rajbari Water-works. The work of the board, etc., will be dealt 
with fn its proper place ; meanwhile the machinery for its performance, 
which these bodies represent, demands notice. It was recognised, in 
conformity with tiie spirit of the reforms scheme of Government, 
that in the 'present stage of local Self-Government in Bengal thS 
political education of such bodies was becoming of more and more 
importance. Therefore, bpth in the case of district and local boards 
steps were ^aken to free them from official tutelage. An experiment 
of appointing a non-official to be chairman of the Murshidabad 
district board instead of the Magistrate of the district had been mad» 
at the end of the previous administrtftiou. In November 1917 Lord 
Ronaldshay and his Government decided to extend the^ experiment 
further by giving five selected district boards (including that of 
Iifurshidabad) the privilege of electing their own chairmen. In the 
light of the experience gained, this privilege was extended to fifteen 
more boards, the announcement being made by %[is Excellency when 
the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan was in charge of Local 
Self-Government at the conference of representatives of district boards 
held at Government House in Decegiber 1919. They received it with 
enthusiasm. **Finally, in 1921 the privilege was given to the remain¬ 
ing five boasds. It is noteworthy that the Maharaja. Bahadur of 
Krishnagar became chairman of the Nadia district board. It was 
also decided in brder to sscure an elective majority that the pro¬ 
portion of elected members ^n district boards Should be raised from 
one-half to two-thirds; the total number of members on each board 
were also increased. A similar policy was followed in the case of 
sabdlvlslonal local boaifis. Certain local boards to«whom ttm elective 
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B 7 gtem*had*ao( been already extended were * given that privilege; 
whilst In 1921 Jn the time of the Minister, it was decided tLt no 
oftelal member of a local board shoul# stand for* elention'as its 
chairman and that the existing ofQoial ohgirmen, vis., the sub- 
divMonal officers, sbonlcf, make room for uon-offioials. nothin the* 
period of Lerd Ronaldshay’s administration the wfrnle position'has 
therefore been changed and a non*official^ executive is now responsible 
for the admiiSTstration of the Local Self-Government Ant under the 
Minister for Local S^lf-ilovernment and Public Health, Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjra, In the district ^f Darjeeling which is a “ reserved*” 
area and not under the control of the Minister, it was decided as 
a first step towards the development of self-government that a dis- 
* trict board with three subdivisioual local boards should* be formed 
in that district. The inauguration of <listriot board conferences 
which on Lord Ronaldshay’s invitation have met annually for the 
last three years at Government House has been greatly appreciated 
by the district boards and has enabled Government to obtain* useful 
first-baniLopinions from the representatives of these bodies, 

• 

* Village Self'fiovernment Act, 1919 ,—Local bodies cafl&d union com¬ 
mittees, which were representative of still smaller areas than sub¬ 
divisions, were also recognized by the Local Self-Government Act 
and were rapidly increasing in numbers and importance before 
their merger into union boards under the Village Self-Government 
^Act, 1919. At the commencemenlf of the period their numbers stood 
at 156 and the elective system was subse {iiently introduced in a' 
number of them; by the time of the passing of this Act their 
numbers had inoreised to 383 and their work had paved the way 
for the fuller measure of village self-government now in force. 
The origin of this very important measure must be traced back to 
the District Administration Committee who submitted a repoH in the 
year 1914 recommending, intef alia, the establishment of a^ net-work 
of village authorities who should combine the functions of union 
committees and ohaukidari-p|nchayats and also* form a village 
judiciary. In fact the committee advocated the deveTepthent of the 
indigenous ,pacichayati system in which the ordinary unit of admlifis- 
tration should be the individual village. •The whole system, itVas 
proposed, should be controlled or advised by Circle Officers. A bill 
was accordingly drafted to carry the Acommendations nf the com¬ 
mittee into effect mud it was on the stocks when. Lord Bonaldshay 
arrived. His Excellency immediately took the earliest opportunity 
of seeing tacts 6f village-life for himself and of obtaining first-hand 



.kac^^cidfA regftrdlng Jit by Qakiag 

fomjbtty to differ|Bt Tillages. ^ He fas sl^raok vitb tbe’^rtinatt tmd 
ebseose of'sairitation, wilh the pi^nca* of rank Vegetation, .whieh 
it ('Was Ao one’s business tn remoTe «nd with the .^nt^eqttaey of the 
t water-supply. He was-also impreesfl J)y cthe absence of a proper 
looal or^nizathfn for dealing with ^ese and 'other defects and by 
the absence of a really efficient link between the district adminis¬ 
tration and (he people. He thwefoije proceeded energetically to have 
the Village Self-Oovernment Bill, of dihioh he claimed to be the fostegr- 
(other, thrown intp proper form lor dealing with the two defects 
mentioned above, by— 

C 

(1) substitutiag for the ohaukidari-panchayat, an unpopular and 
bnwilling body, a popular and willing village authority* 
called a union board vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of ^communal village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation for that pur¬ 
pose ; and 

^•(2) introducing a Circle Officer, as an intermediary between 
Government and the people, and thus bringing the ad¬ 
ministration into close touch with the villagers. * 

The bill became law in 1919 under the title of the Bengal Village 
Self-Government Act, 19^9 (B. C. V of 1919). The Act was 
extended to*lhe whole province except Malda and Chittagong; bul its 
actual operation is only in gradual course of introduction, for the 
full recruitment of Circle Officers wa^ retarded for financial reason* 
and it was therefore impossible to provide the proper nimber of 
officers to prepare the ground for the unions. • ' 

‘ UhIOR Boards.— There are, however, over 2,000 unions in existencs; 
and a few union courts and benches were established with membe^ 
of union boar is to try petty ol/il and criminal matters. Many of 
the union boards already display a keen sense of responsibilfty and 
corporate activity. In the district of Midnapore, however, the privileges 
of self-government were withdrawn as the villagers manifested an 
nnwilUngness ,to possess them, an uxwillingness which was can^ by 
t|ie machinations of non-co-operators. The interrat taken by His 
Ejj^cellency in* village self-government is demonstrated,'if‘any further 
demonstration is neoessaryp by the fact that he*^ made it a practice 
to address (he psetidents of the union* committees and pahohayatii ■ 
of the 'district of Dacca at the annual meetinge which are a teatsfer' 
^ the admini8tra|ion of that district. * 

• UMldl^lltltt.—In the, ease of. mnnidpaUi^ ihe 
Afhiag thw from offidM tute^ge had been neariy ««ni|^laM W < , 




^ the elose of tk« adtittkisif** 

tioB oia^ 09 l of 116 moBioipKHtioB had not obtained tho prltt^ of 
eiMbtlng 'tholv Qhairmen. The aotiol^^' nrhioh *attraoted * most 
in the piriod and whibh Hia Excellency defended in fho 
Legiriative Connell, vaa *the* aa^raeaalon In 1918 by Govemttent for' 
a y^r the mnnicipal oommiaaio'nera of the cSbniol^tiea 'of 
Bnrdwan and Hooghly for groaa and peralatent mal-admlniatration. 
They'*erere refliaoed daring thia* period by local offloera ,of Govern* 
RVBnt who ware able to introdnSe anbatantial reforma. Aa 'an ex* 
periment certain mnnicipalitiea were piven in 191^ the privilega ol 
co-opting ooDifiniaalonera or “aldermen" to be appointed by Govern* 
ment in order to aeonra the aervicea of peraonn who would not 
stand for election. Many of the mnnicipalities are too potfr to afford 
an up-to-date adminiatratlon, but, in many caaes, owing to an aver¬ 
sion from higher taxation, which ia not peonliar to {udia, the com- 
mlsaioners were content with an income barely bufidolent for the 
minimnm requirements of municipal administration. On the‘other 
hand the ^interest in civic affairs continues to increase and, in moat 

towns, the ordinary municipal services are moderately efficient. 

• , •• 

Calcutta CorporathM.— The Calcutta Corporation enjoyed consider¬ 
able prosperity during the period and its revenues expanded greatly. 
During the war, however, it had been confpelled to curtail its expen¬ 
diture on capital works and to husband its resources in ofder to meet 
loan liabilities, but with the cessation of hostilities the position became 
easier and many schemes of, improvement were undertaken. The 
question of the general amendment of the law contained in the Cal¬ 
cutta Municipal AoUgoverning the constitution of the Corporation and 
legniating its administration has been on the tapis for some tlnje. 
As long ago as July 1913 a resolution was published by Government 
ontlining the main cuggestiona which had been made for the •amend¬ 
ment ot the Act and inviting criticisms thereon. Subsequently, a bill 
was drafted and introduced in the Legislative Council at th*o end of 
1917 and circulated for opinion. It was, howeve^ withdrawn In 
1919 as there was a practical •unanimity of oplnione^mcngst the 
Obrporation a^jd other local public bodies and aasoclaUons oonsultwl 
that fte eo^titntioa proposed in it was met of a sufficiently daaao- 
tm^tiic . nature and was incompatible with the prlncjples of local self- 
gpyaiiiptent then recognised. 


_ _(liMMipilIt) MU,— A fresh* bill waa acc^- 

ima inibfbdttood into the l^ali^iye CouncH ita ^oveihber 
ij|^‘ i^a mnnldlpiii adailnlstmtiy of t^ cltydnto ^ne wlith 
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the reforms scheme (tf goTornment - and providing for a |nor^ demo* 
oratio*conetitation.. If the bill is enacted, the nnmber of members 
of th# Corporation will he sabstantially ihoreased anO nine-tenths ef 
thcfta will be elected the different oonstitnenoierf’ and the remain- 
'ing tenth appointed by* Government. Fpr the firstotime, an Indian 
chE(lrman*%a8 d^pointed in 1921, viz., Mr. J. N. Gnpta, lf.B.E., I.O.S. 

The 8hl Adulteration Aot ,—^The Calcutta Municipal Act , was, 
however, aiffended by the Calcutta Mjfnicipal (Amendment) Act, 1917 
(B. C. I of 1917), for the purpose of enabling more stringent measures 
to be taken for seedVing the purity of ghi than were pojsible^ before, 
by penalising the manufacture, storage and sale ef adulterated ghi. 
This Act com*lnonly called the Ghi Adulteration Aot, and its 
introduction has an interesting history. The extent to'which ghi* 
was being adulterated with animal fat and other substances both 
injurious to hdhlth and repugnant to their religions notions and the 
sudden discovery of this fact had created considerable consternation 
amongst the Hindu community. Special enquiries were made by the 
Maiwari Association and, as a result of the exposures which they 
led to, a largg body of Brahmins undertook a purification ceremony 
which had the effect of exciting considerable feeling. Shortly after¬ 
wards a large deputation, headed by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan, who 'was not then on the Executive Council, waited on Lord 
Ronaldshay <on a Friday and urged immediate action by Government 
to prevent the adulteration of ghi, particularly in view of the 
approaching celebration of the religious ceremony of the Durga Puj# 
for the proper performance of whict a supply of pure ghi was 
essential. In view of the strong and general dejnand fey immediate 
section, emergency legislation was at once undertaken by Lord Ronald¬ 
shay and the Ghi Adulteration Act was enacted on the following 
Tuesday. This is probably one of the quickest ^pieces of legislation 
on record in Bengal. It was successful in allaying the popular 
excitemebt, whilst the quality of ghi in Calcutta has improved 
generally. ^ 

OalOttttt'kAokney CarritAa, Aot, ^919.— By the Calcutta Hackney- 
c&rriage Aot, ,1919 (B. C. I of 1919), the hackney-eprriage depart¬ 
ments which had been un^er the control of the Corporation since 
1878, was trans^rred to the Commissioner of Police. Incidentally * 
rickshaws, .which were being used in increasing,numbers in Calcutta, 
were brought wit,hin the purview of the Act. , 

Btnlal Cruolty to Anlnolo Aot, 1929.— During the period a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a separate veterinaTy department of 
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thA Ooqioratioa whioh sjiould, intar alia, take ,OTe{ the OuTernment. 
control of veterinary work in the city, oime under diacoaalonf and 
irfb approved. 

Thia department will,*when it oomea into*being, also tak« over* 
work in Caloptta in ‘connection with the Bengal Crn«Jty to«Anin)plB 
Act, *1920 (B. C. I of 1920). This Act. amended and consolidated five 
eepardie enaotieents on the subject under* whioh the law had become 
involved and difScnlt of administration; and, in the seccftid place, it 
strengthened and added to the existing legislation in certain matters 
to which attention had been called by a committee whioh was 
appointed in 1915.' The chief of these related to overloading of 
.carts, in respect of which the law was defective; agd the Act 
contemplates a system of weigh-bridges where overloaded carts can 
be weighed. The law was, at the same time, made more stringent 
in respect of the working of unfit animals and of certain objection¬ 
able practices. 

CalOlitta water-supply.-' The diflUcult question of the improve¬ 
ment of the water-supply of the city which had* bean under Hhe 
eonsideration of the Corporation for several years was decided in 
1921. The present supply had long been recognised as insufficient 
for the needs of an oriental population living under tropical condi¬ 
tions ; and all efforts to introduce a contiguous high pressure supply 
had failed. Accordingly early in 1920 an expert wa8*bronght out 
^rom England to advise upon the *whole problem. He recommend¬ 
ed the adoption of a scheme, calculated to cost 330 lakhs, but in • 
1921 a modified scheme costing a little over two crores was sanc¬ 
tioned in As place.* 

Othsr aetivitlat of the Corporation.— Amongst the varied activi¬ 
ties of this capably managed Corporation the contemplated ^ scheme 
for a slajry farm with a city dairy, the establishment of a muni¬ 
cipal market, the opening of depdts for the sale of Burma rice 
when Bengal rice was so expensive, and the introduction of motor 

traction for the removal of refiyie are interesting ittms. 

•* • 

Improvomont Trust. —The war, the land boom, the soeyr- 
city of hotfse* accommodation and the abnormal rial of rents* in 
» Calcutta, all had their effect on the work (ft the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. Owing to the war, its investments in OovArnment securities 
were depreciated an^ the engineering materials required for its oper¬ 
ations not only rote greatly in price but were ffequently unobtain¬ 
able both daring and after the war. Nevertheless, the Tmst made 
steady progress '^th the important work, whfch it had begun in 1912 



sad aadsHshen^ Otudnasij^ ot- 

fV^, 5.8J., I;0,8. J««fge «»»*, Kfhioh mt» Ipratstljf -, 

iatsaftary •iami have ao«,been tranrfofmM baj^oad Aop|^itio« }.i^ 
a if)wtem of min streeia tor Oalcatta has bieaa adopts ia ihe fom of 
^either improTemeht sohemas or alignaiontia. <«lloioQ'rfiff, it was aot till 
the* year* 1921 *Riat arraugOmentH were made for a ioaa of 50 lakbs 
from the Imperial Banh of' India, though the necessity for an 
earlier ioan^had been contemplated vhen the Calcatta ImprUT^meBt 
Act W88 introdaced. The land bocha was an offshoot of the wai;: 
many persons in ^ Calontta had made large profits from trade 
carried on nnder war oonditions and oonseqnently had large bama of 
monhy to invest {. and land was a favourite form of investment. 
This led t6 a temporary large increase in the receipts of the Tmst; • 
and bnilding sites acquired by them were resold by pnblie anotion 
at*a snbstantla) profit until for the reasons given below this policy 
was modified. The scarcity of house accommodation was another 
offshoot of the war owing to the failure of building operations in 
the olty to keep pace with the increase of popniation, for one 
reason because of 'the high price and difflcnlty of obtaining build* 
log materials.<c This and the land speonlation led in* their turn te 
an abnormal rise in rents, which was nnscrupulously applied to old 
booses. This impelled the Trust to three decisions. The first was 
to turn its attention inor^ partionlarly to rehousing schemes. In 
the case of*‘tbe poorer and working olasses displaced by the exeon- 
tion of improvement sohemes the Trust, following the natural^ 
tendency of the working olasses to live in the sort of hut to which 
they were aoonstomed, acquired selected areas in the suburbs for 
the erection of sanitary huts on well*raised Ninths. ^'Several of 
these and other rehousing sohemes are approaching oompletion. 
Later, the Trust decided that the demolition of houses acquired in 
eonnection with improvement schemes should not be undertaken as 
long as persons who would be dishoused found it impbsalble to 
rebuild at a reasonable price. Incideutally this seriously kffeoted 
the purse of the Trust as it resulted in a oonaiderable amount 
of capital BiMfit in land aoqnisition being looked up instead of being 
rStnrned witb a profit. In the third place, the T>>ns^ nltimately 
^tot^mined to oonfine their attention to the ohnstractioii, of n^n ^ 
roads in the riebar part of the oentre j>f the city in preference tfr." 
the. development of suburban creaa. In the ye£r 1928 the (Mottitit . 



/InySBfOvement (Amendwent) Aot, ,1922 (B. C.. L otf 1922),r' VWi . ^is ai il :’; 
CeStoriag the usual 15 per. cent, aolatinm in the oasa^bC la^ ; 
^fuianrtiy aoqufmd ^e Ikuiti which ic payabla 
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j4Ukd 4^n|8>tion Act, bat wia parposely tmtUad tram n»g 
Improvvaieii^ Afit, 1911. 

OMUitlt llMl4 tel) lltflL— The abnormal riae in rents in dalontta 
was dealt with by Government by tbe enactment of the Calontta Rent 
Act, 19^ (R>^G. ^II Mt 1990). This meaanre arose ou^ of a |e8olatioh* 
moved by Mr. W. H. Eheliw in the Legislative Council in 1919 that a 
committee should be . appointed to enquire, into the causes of the exces¬ 
sive land values aod high rents \fi Calcutta, and, if possible, tg suggest 
remedies in connection with the matter. A committee was accord¬ 
ingly appoinisd, but the action’proposed by it Vas not oonsiderdft 
adequate by Government who forthwith introduced a bill to restrict 
rents. It evoked much discussion, both in the CoAcil aiyl the press, 
‘but, on the whole, its reception was favourable. It prescribed a standard 
rent for all premises in Calcutta which (generally speaking) is 10 per 
cent, above the rent passed on the 1st November 1918; a date selected 
as being prior to the abnormal rise in rents. No increase above the 
standard rent is recoverable and no tenant can be ejected us long as 
ho pays Ahe standard rent. The Act, which follows the general lines 
of similar legislation in Bombay and Uaugoon, applies to all pre¬ 
mises let for residential purposes or for shops or oBicos, and includes 
hostels and boarding houses. It will bo in force for three years from 
the time it came into force and does not* apply to promises erected 
after, or in course of erection at the lime when, it came into force. 

A Controller of Renta was appuin|Bd immediately after the passing 
%f the Act, and has since been fully employed with numerous appli¬ 
cations for the settlement of standard rents. The passage of the Act 
indirectly served as, check on land speculation. 

BMMral admaoe I* IOMI «eir-aoV«millML— The following worlds 
taken from Lord Ronaldshay’s speech at the opening of the District 
Board Conference ogi 8th March 1992 illustrate ,the advance) which 
has beAt*made in local self-Government t— 

have no desire to detain your further, but before asking 
the Hon’ble Minister to take th» chair, 1 would likfi in view of the 
fact, that this is the last occasion I shall have of addressing the 
representatiWBs* of district boards of this province, A express ^y 
• feelings of satisfaction that, in spite of mkuy pre-occupations arising 
is the .first place ont of •the war, in the seefitnd place, out of 
financial sbringency, Itnd in the third p&ce, out of grave. political 
inmit, I have witnessed during the past five yeses a steady atu} tf 
/sal^aetory'^vance in the . matter of local Self-Government., Paving, 
lihe- Kjsab .five ytera 'J.,hai:n seen tto distfiet boards pll#e4 bn. a 



paMt^ of' tbe «aidfI''|^« 

npinl^ of iisfAoto thb ^i^keiie nn& TiH&ii^Tiwff. 

governing bodies whi<2^,. I! am eoBTiaoed, am beond to- .pi'Wp of 
*saoh groat valtie to the'TlUaga •.popnlitlfaKU''fI patBrolly y|<m" -’«ith 
great regret th'iS thcrnghtlen and mietdiieToiis agitatidfl> «hle|( has 
been oarri^ opt against* the'anion boards )# some distiibtt lii:^ the 
Presidenoy ;',bat after all, tibese political agitations atrO i^heioafar; 
they come and they go, and, I feA convinoed ^that the foondittOa 
of village self'goveuiment has been well and truly laid, and that in 
fntare, in spite of all possible temporary set-bapks we shall see a 
net>tvork,of these*self-governing units spreading over the *rhoIe of 
the Ih»sidetfoy to the immense advantage of its people.” 


* B; non-co-opcntion aKit^ton. 
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Publio HMUth. 


, ^PliMto RwItlMM Il WI iau —The year 1917 was remarkaUy his»ltliy» 
iilth fB tlie yea| 19|18 a severe fptdemio 6f inflneusa sv^pt in two 
mySS over the proviiloe and ooatinaed in a milder form 
hropgii 1919, 1980 and into 1981 leaving behinc^ a disastrons SCtot* 
lath, of mlfior ailments and impaired national vitality. Owing to 
leaihs from inflnenm being largely ascribed to fever, it is Impossible 
0 gaage aOonrately the total mortality, bat it is estimatAl that the 
pidemio took a toil of not less than three-quarters of a million, lives. 
*robsbly,’ during the three years in which the disease was most 
irevalent, at least half Aie population suffered from an atta(& of 
nfluenso. The death-rate for the province in 1918 and 1919 was, 
berefore, exceptionally high. The birth-rate in the year 1919 was 
dso exceptionally low owing to economic pressure ‘resuhing from Ihe 
»oor harvest o*f 1918-19, combined with the effect of* high prices, 
he prevalence of influensa and the consequent excessive mortality, 
[n 1920 the province began to recover, though oond4ion8 did not 
>ecome entirely normal within the period, and In 1921 \ number of 

listriots still showed an excess of deaths over births. 

* 

' Ohotart— SBIlll*pOX—PlafUi^The mortality from cholera was. very 
ligh in 1919; and the disease was aiso very prevalent in 1921. In 
:he latter ytsar two* successful anti-cholera campaigns were carried 
)nt by the district boards of Howrah and Mymensingh with the help 
}f the department of Public Health. After a very low mortality 
from small-pox In 1^17 and 1918 there was a high mortality In 191S 
ind 1920*foUowed by an exceptionally low death-rate in 1921. In 
1921 vaodnation was made compulsory by the extensloa ..of th< 
Yaeolnatlon Act (B. 0. T of 1880), as ameipled by Act II 
of 191^ throughout the province*; and a number of lo«|l*aathoriti« 
took the oppoi^unity to provide free vaccination for tlje pt^ulatiodl 
^rir 'oharge.. Plague was little in evidence and was ooOifiei; 
end Barraokpore. 



About three-'fourths of the d&^ In . Un 
^ a^ilblted to ** fever ”, uid, whatcvef diaeas^. tMiddf 
it ip eatlmated 'that eirei^ 
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number of altacl^ which do not terminate Jtatally ia eoasidered, this 
mortality ia a aipatl fraction of the ravages of the disease. For 
Bome^time LoA KonaldsHby hftd ^rge of the portfoilo of sanithtldh; 
aifh he etimulated the^ sanitation department to increased activity in 

* the matter of malarial ‘ research and, the 'irrigation department to 
greater *effort8**in the preparation and execution of* antl-m|larial 
irrigation schemes. From the* first he had determined to do all that 
was in his^power to make some advance in the fight against the 
scourge; and* he gave the whole question his^dlose personal atten¬ 
tion. On the Slat* March 1917 in reply to an address of welcome he 
announced his hope that it would be possible to 0 |ganize a systematic 
and*scientific crneado against the disease; and, in January 1916 he 
inaugurateil his anti-malarial campaign in an address to the district* 
boards of Nadia, Jessore and the 24-Parganas whom he had invited 
to* Government House, Calcutta. In that^ address' he called the 
attention of the district boards to the virnlence of the malady and 
invited their oo-operaMon in the work of combating it, which as he 

, indicated was mainly a matter of embankments and sluices, an 
engineering pfobleb. The conditions of the east of the province are 
in the main** adverse to malaria, owing to heavy rainfall and 
abundant natural irrigation with flood water from the rivers. But 
the remainder, of the province with its dead and dying rivers and a 
deranged dijpinage system are peculiarly adapted for the propagation 
of the varieties, of mosquitoes which carry the parasite of malaria in 
Bengal. Now it had been demonstrated that, by a proper drainagq, 

* scheme in which the inflow of silt-laden water and the outflow of 
rain-water could be properly regulated by a system of embankments 
and sluices, it was possible to convert a fever-laden swamp, full of 
shallow pools which are the favoured breeding grounds of the ano¬ 
pheles mosquito, into a healthy and productive area; but Lord 
Ronaldshay was thd first aiministrator to realizli from this Jlemons- 
tration the fact that the main principle underlying anti-malarial 
measures was the necessity of providing and regulating a continuous 
flow of water and not of merely rqpoving water, i.e., irrigation and 
not draind^* He, therefore, determined to proceed on these lines 
{Tnd he placed before the district boards oonoemed< tl}e important 
Ai^ Bil, Jabuna and Novi-Snnthi projects, whibh were accepted by 
them and were«taken up by the irrigation department. The ezeon- 
tion ef-.snqh whemes is now governed by theenew Bengal Agrhsnl* 
tnral and Sanitai^r Improvement Act, 1920, whj^ bas replaced the. 
Old Shuitary Drainage Act. Government offered sobstantial oontribtttibns 

------j.- --— -- 

rPftntl^iixateMloiR Api>eBSte t. 



otrardflt th^ fln&noioR these projects and, • Tno|aover, nndertoiok 
Ahers of which the whole cost was borne by the«State. . 'Ehese anti* 
ntlarial sohemS, wUit{h were designed nndkr the dii^l supeMsion 
>f Mr. Addams-^IUams in oonsnltation with JDr. Bentley, serve the 
lonble purpose ef cipcnfingt the crop and destroying the breeding 
^roniylB of thte anopheles mosquito. The Arul Bll prJfjeot is'desigaed 
o deal with 53 square miles of country in the district of Jessore i 
^he Jabuna project embraces ft tract 362 square njlles in th€ 
Jistricts of Jessore, ^adia and tlie 24-Pargana8 and tile NowUSunthi 
wheme deals with 146 Siiuare miles. The low-lying- areas include* 
in all Ehese* projects, where regulation of the surface and groum 
water will be provided by sluices, will benefit f#om the point o: 
view of malaria. Fair progress was made in the execution of al 
these projects; whilst the smaller Bharagnchi and Manikhal 
projects in the 24-Parganas and the Saraswati project .in the distAc 
of Howrah were started and completed during the period a 
the expense of Government, Amongst other projects which* wer 
coromenojfi during the period may be mentioned the Amta project ii 
Howrah and Jthe Pichaboni and Aminabad projdbts fn Midnapbrt 
At the same time many other projects, both small rfftd large, lik 
the Bhairab project in the north-western portion of the district o 
Jessore which is designed to divert a portion of the spill water frot 
the Ganges and Gorai rivers south-westwanls so as to give a flus 
over a tract of country of about 800 square miles, were under exs 
ruination and investigation. The fthairab project, a difficult schera 
in which Lord RonalJshay was keenly interested, deals with one c 
the most malarious tracts in the province and should prove to b 
the most e*ffective *of the;o schemes. Meanwhile, other methods t 
attack wore under investigation. For instance where, as in the Dnar 
the mosquito breeds in open running water, under-ground channe 
have been oonstrucftd below the natural bed of»tho stream; when 
mjld curMut favours the fly, a combination of flushing and sub-so 
dMiuge is employed. Four experimental anti-malarial schemes know 
as the Menglas, Jangipur, Singajam and Banka Valley projects wer 
therefore, devised to destroy the breeding grounds of*th» mosquit 
These were.oaTried out. The sanitation department al8<^ continued i 
research work and It conducted several malyrial surveys. In partieffli 
in 1921 a malaria observatory, to collect and correlate the various da 
relating to sickness, 4he prevalence of tBe anopheles moaqnito, rai 
fall, temperature, tumidity, sub-soil, water-level, etc., for a deflni 
area was ejtablished at Sonarpur, This is believed to be the fli 
observatory of ij^ kind which has been established anywhere. At t 



cloM of. the period im, exbamtilr# r«Ii^> by Ihij g^|^«wtor 

of Public Health,'^waa oadw aabmlMida to ^oternmeot with 

fhe whole proUem yrhiob is frsaght with eonridei’abih difBoiririSe aa 
aoeoant of the ooetllness of the most diiMt. mWo^s of. att|fik. 

HMhWOnn.— Another' disease in wfatob Hts fisoeiiency took so In. 
terest w&s anoB^lostomiasis or the hookworm disease. The rese%r«he8 
made by Lientenant>Colonel Clayton Lane, 1.11.8., had previonsly 
brought to flight the prevalence of e the disease in othe district of 
Darjeeling. Snbseqnently a systematic enquiry^ revealed the fact 
that the percentage of infection vasied from 48 to 86 per cent, in 
different districts. This disease is responsible eveq in (^es of mild 
infection for lowered vitality, anemia and inertia. and it seems 
clear that ft is largely responsible for the small oat<pat of labonr* 
in Bengal. Impressed by its ill-effects, and by the large proportion 
of‘the population, which might be as much as 80 per cent, or 36 
million persons, affected by the disease, and by the apparent ease and 
cheapsess with which it could be cared, Lord Bonaldshay took up the 
r question of its prevention and cure in the year 1918. Finqily, three 
special Deputy Sanitary Commissioners with. a subordinate staff were 
appointed to ffltroduce and supervise operations in the collieries; 
the tea-gar(Jens, tho mills near Calcutta, the railways and certain 
rural areas. In 1920 the ^ work which had been accomplished was 
reviewed an^ it was found that valuable investigation work had been 
done, a knowledge of the disease and its effects had been spread 
and progress had been made in thio establishment of centres for its* 
‘ diagnosis and treatment. Unfortunately treatment was found very 
difficult and, apart from the work done in the mill areas and at 
Kalimpong, only about a thousand persons submitted to it. The 
fldanoial position was also difficult and the campaign was accordingly 
abandoned in 1921. 

‘ 1 •' 

Otpartmmt of PubHo Hooltb .—For some time there had been 
complaints that the sanitation department was over-worked on account 
of its increasing^ activities. Accordingly in 1919 Lord Ronaldshay 
appointed a,, co/nmittee under the chaifmanship of Mr. C. F. Payne 
I.p. 8 ., to enquire into the organisation responsible for the supervision 
of t^e public fiealth of the province (apart from the 'question of 
medical treatment) and to 'advise regarding its reorganisation and the < 
pcsirion of oonneSed officers ^and bodies In regard to it. As'a rsiralt,. 
the sanitatioh department was put on a proper footing, as the d^rt*,- 
meat of Public Hdalth in 1921. Three asristant directors of FubUo 
BeMth were apprdnted to deal respectively with vital ststilsrioa.ahd^ 
v^aochtation, industri^ hygiene and aoho<d hygiene;’the appMhtaii^ 



ot Odated and tiia 

Direotor of Pablio Hoal6i waa reorglidMd 
aid t«o inOia%uiataiit Port Bealth offioers yore a{^i%ted'for 0|)oatta. 

U W rt IWMO lisiMl OfflOdrt>—His ExoeUsuej was also stsoek*b 7 
the extreme ina«leqa|oy S>f the local maohinety for dealittg with the 
who\f qaesacm of pablio health. It was impoBSible* for the CUtU 
Sargeon, the official medical officer-of a district, with his malti< 
farioas and (Hduoas duties tq dischargh the functions of a health 
officer as well. Moreover, he wlis not a subordinate hf the' district 
boards. Lord Ronaldshay accordingly decided tba| eaeh district boar^ 
oogfat {o appoint,^ following the example of the district board of 
Bardwan, a properly qualified medical health officer. These dirders 
have been given effect to in most districts. • 

Dinrt ItB-tirdmt— Publlo hMlth.—The question of the public 
health of the tea-gardens in the Duars came under consldaration. It 
had been raised about twelve years ago, but it had been decided that, 
whilst it could be left to the good sense of the planters to improve 

medical %nd sanitary arrangements in the tea-gardens, there should 

* • * 

J>e a reliatde record of births aud deaths amongst the coolies, The 
Jaipaiguri Labour Act of 1912 was accordingly passed and an annual 
report on its working is submitted to Government, in which the Civil 
Surgeon also reports on such matters as sanitation, water-supply,and 
medical arrangements. On the one hand, however,«Government 
did not consider this a satisfactqry solution as it gave them no 
power to compel the tea-gardens to look after the health -of the 
coolies, whilst, on the other hand, the planters themselves realised the 
necessity Sor combination and for scientifically organized effort to 
fight disease on their gardens. A discussion followed and, finally, 
at a conference of the {lersons interested held in Darjeeling in l920, 
it was decided t<b follow the procedure adopted in the, Asansol 
Minin^'%rea, where the Asansol Mines Board of Health working 
under the Bengal Mining Settlement Act had done conspicuously 
good work, and to legislate for the sanitation of the tea-gardens 
in the Duars on similar llnrt. A bill (the ifna^s ^Tea-gardens 
Sanitation ^ll) was therefore prepared to give e'feeot to tj^is 
proposaL * 

V 

' ' ItelilU FffiNi Adultmt^ Aot—‘Owing to yic fact that the 
pre^na law had been entirely ineffective in checking,the evil of 
^ ednlteretion o| food, particularly of artiolee common consamp> 
tton eooh u mtik, ghl, mustard oil, etc., the Bengal Food Ad altera- 
4oj» (B. 0. VI of 1919), was passed in order to 
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remedy the defects in the law. The ot>erotiOB of thjs It^w was 
extendy to all mnnicipalities In 1920 and • to the Asansoi Mining 
area i«i 1921. ePahlio asalysts were ajtpoiated* nnfier it -and its 
provisions put into force. So far it is reported thit there has been 
« marked improvement* in the quality o^ retail ^mnslard oil. 

■angaf Juvefflla Smoking Iket— Another Act connected with pjiblio 
health is the Bengal Juvenile Smoking Act, 1919 (B. C, 11 of 
1919). This^is the first Ac! for whitih a non-ofiicial anember of the 
Bengal Legislative Connoil was responsible, Ita object is to di& 
caurage cigarette smoking amongst jnveniles. Its effect is however 

problematical, *' 

. • 

Modlool •OdUOltioni —in medical matters Government are oon> 
fronted with the expensive problems of meeting the great demand 
in j^ngal for medical education, for an adequate supply of medical 
practitioners, palticnlarly in rural areas oh the type of doctors 
corresponding to the country doctor in England, and for a suiB- 
cient number of hospitals or dispensaries. In fact the demand for 
'medjcal education js enormously in excess of the supply artU it will 
be many years^ before the needs of the country and the aspirations 
of the educated class for a career for which they are peculiarly 
fitted can be satisfied. Meanwhile, Government have been trying 
to make good this deficiency. At the very beginning of the period 
the sanctioned strength of the students in the Campbell and Dacca 
medical schools was increased, wh^st more recently the rules for 
admission to the Medical College, Calcutta, have been revised in * 
view of the numerous numbers of applications for admission. At the 
latter college, hostels for medical students are under preparxtion-; and 
a scheme has been sanctioned for the establishment of a Dental 
School to be attached to it, which will be taken up when funds are 
forthcoming. An important advance in medit^l education was 
marked by the opening of a new medical school called the “ Roatridshay 
Medical School" with accommodation for teaching 200 students at 
Bnrdwan in 1921. This was in pursuance of the policy of the establish¬ 
ment at different centres throughout Bengal of medical schools designed 
to j^rovide the* province with a steady output of medical men with a 
Boun^ training \n medicine on up-to-date lines in-order tb meet the 
urgent need for such praotifioners in rural areas. Proposals also for 
the establishment 6f medical schools elsewhere are under the cen- 
Mderation of’a committee appointed by the Minister for Local Self- 

definite progress has been made towards the establishment sof snoh a 
school in Mymensing^, 'the^ possibility of the establishment 1>f the 
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B»r«lw»n was largely dne to the geaeroaity of the Maha- 
rajadhiraja Bandar of Bard van. 

*Sok9el of Troshm^ MedieiM ud HyglaM.— The School of Tronl. 
cal Medicine and Hygiene waa opened on tha 15th November 1921. 
This important i^stltiition vHa originally completed several years ago, 
but oeuld not be opened on account of conditions arising out of fhe 
war. »ln 1917, however, it was decided |hat the school, which was 
originally designed to teach onl^ for the diploma on ^f'rapicn) Medi- 
cihe, should be comidned with a new Institute of Hygiene for post* 
graduate, trailing in hygiene for* the diploma of f*ubllo Health, thnl 
rendering neoeaaaryi the constrnotion of additional bnildings. ^The 
administrative staff was appointed in 1920. RcsearSh worjc has also 
been started out of the funds contributed by tiio different Indian 
tea, jute and mining associations and by certain private firms and 
gentlemen. The p.abIio.wero most liberal in subseribing to this 
institution; and it was one in which Lord Konaldshay took the keenest 
interest not only because it would provide a snilioionoy of m’odical 

men quaUfied in public health, one of the foremost requirements of 

* • * 

the province, but because it removed the anomaly that in India, the 
home of tropical diseases, there was no centre for the treatment and 
the stndy of such diseases. He formally opened it on tbo 4th 
February 1922. The Carmichael Hospital fpr Tropical Diseases which 
is attached to the school, and for which funds were raised by Sir 
Leonard Rogers, whose discoveries ip the treatment of cholera and of 

teprosy are so well-known, was also opened in November 1921. 

» 

Rural practitioners. —At the same time nn attempt was being made 
to solve the probleifi of the actual ilifficnlty of obtaining qualified 
medial aid in rural areas, a difficulty which is intensified by the 
tend^oy of medical practitioners to gravitate to the large towns, by 
subsidisinp qualified %ien who agree to start worli iu such artths, and 
supplying them with medicine. This attempt was made by the district 
board .of Jessore, whose example has been followed in some other 
districts. The subsidy will onl^ be given by the boards for three 
years, at the end of which time the recipient should hUsp •established 
his practioe,,aBd in return for it certain reports have tc^ be snbmittefl 
ipd schools have tof be medically inspecte^J. It remains to be dCen 
whether these medical men yill remain in the riyral areas on the 
Dompleticn of the thiee years, but (he scheme gives pronyse of some 
incoMS. 

Drartk tr mudinl offluar^ owhii to the »ar.-The Medical 
Department itsaU* was severely handicapped *by ^a dearth of oflioen 



owing (0 their depatatioa to militai^ diaploy both ftn 

some^bna after t& war. l^ta, |i^weTer^ gar^ nanoroofl etyJl :Ri^ataat 
aargeigie a hnique opportpalty of ahowittg theift woAh a« oiBeiat|pg 
civil Burgeons; they alao got ample opportunitfes of TOlonteering for 
• temporary oommisBions* .in the Indian MedJioal Service. Altogether 
IT.permenent and 20 temporary ofBcers of this oiass jnrere awarded 
temporary commiasions and two officers, one permanent an# one 
temporary, were granted commiselons^ in the Indian li(edioal Sefvioe. 

Nospibllt Ud iHspmiarias. —Various extensipuB to the Caldntta 
Medical College‘Hoapital, which is now one of the largest institutions of 
its Idud in the world, were under construction during the period. 
The chief were a special hospital for eye, ear and throat cases, a 
tuberculosis ward, nurses' quarters and servants’ quarters. Improve-' 
ments were also effected in the Campbell Hospital. All the Govern¬ 
ment hospitals «in Calcutta are, however, more or less over-crowded; 
and the establishment of separate hospitals for incurables, convales¬ 
cents hnd infectious diseases began to receive attention. The Dacca 
Mitford Hospital was reconstructed and transferred to Qqyernmeut 
management. * The number of hospitals and dispensaries outside 
Calcutta continued to increase, but not in proportion to the demand 
fdr medical assistance, a fact to which Government drew the attention 
of district boaads, who are, responsible for their establishment in rural 
areas, on mgre than one occasion, 

Ltpar Uyllims.— The question uf leprosy attracted public attention 
during the period, and in 1919 its prevalence in the City of Calcutta* 
was discussed in Council on the motion of Sir Frank Carter. In ^ 
Bengal this disease is treated chieOy at the three leper asylums at Gobra, 
w^ich is maintained by Government, and at Raniganj and Banknra, 
which are under the Mission to Lepers, but are helped by Govern¬ 
ment. ^The arrangements in these asylums ere, however, often 
inadequate and their accommodation in insufficient. A soliWie was, 
therefore, drawn up by the Surgeon-General, the late Major-General 
Robinson, in consultation with the Mission to Lepers for the segrega¬ 
tion of Ippe^ in the leper colony Snd land was selected for a site 
Ir. Mldnapore in. 1921. Meanwhile, the Government of India had 
amcpded the statutory definition of leper in the Leper Act,, so as to 
include a pauper leper inany stage of the disease; and this will< 
facilitate the segregation of ^a large number of ^the afflicted. 
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BHAPtBR IX. 

* * 


Bduoatlon. 

• 

{^lOltkNi.—Tbe hifltorf of education daring the ^ars lSl7>28* is 
marked by Ato important events. The ^ first was the visit of the 
Oalontta UnivBftiity Commission <o Bengal in the years Wl? .to Ifilfi 
with its eoteri4 o( distingnished members. The second was the 
enactment o^tne Primary Ednoation Act in 1918.- This was intrdt 
dnced in the Legiiliative Council by a non-ofHciul member and^ is a 
first step towards compulsory primary education in Bengal.^ The third 
was a marked expansion in the demand for technical and industrial 
ednca^on owing to the industrial development of the province w^ith 
the transfer of the control of such education to the Director of Indus¬ 
tries in 1920. The fourth was the transfer of the department of 
education (excluding European education) to the charge of the Minis¬ 
ter for Education, Mr. P. C. Mitter, in January 1921 under the reforms 
scheme. The ^fth and last was the inauguration of the'Dacou Univer¬ 
sity on the 1st Juiy 1921, a measure of the first importance as it gave 
the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, in particular the large number 
of Muhammadans in it, an up-to-date university which they could 
regard as their own. It is with the last measure that the name of 
Lord RonaUishay will always be as^ciated as he was the first Chan* 
^ellor and the details of its foundation and constitution were finally 
.framed under his guidance, ifrhen the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan wgs in change of Education, before submission to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. , 

OoRtTBl Of edttoation-Servloas and establishmantt.-ln accordance 
with the reforms soljemo of Government, the adqjinistrative centrol of 
the Edtmtion Department with the exception of Earopean education 
was transferred to the Minister in charge of Education ; at the rame 
time the Director of Public Instruction was appointed^ez-oJ^Jcto Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the £duoati(y;i^ department, 
▲a a result tjf the recommendations of the Public ^rvloes Coth- 
mission, the* Indian. Educational Service was revised and the o^^rs 
• classed into three branches of the service—vis,, the adminls- 
the coUegiate and the kpecial. distinct /adres were formed 
SHfli’ different rates *of pay for men and women mem*ber8 of the 
SeibiM on the basis of time-scales. Similarly, the Bengal Educational 
Stiwice was* also re-orgsnised and two separate oadtM were fcrtned for 
^ and 'womem A re-organisatioa cojjjmHtee, was apj^inted by 
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Qoverntnent to en^aire into the pay and pros^te of the men^neFS of 
the department beijiw, the Bengal fidncational Bervice in the cold 
weather of 1929-31,' ai tbeir aalarles had Been settled tnany years a|p) 
and with the reference to economic conditions which* were qnite diffe- 
"rent from those obtaining now. The i^pport recommended a very 
sni^tantiti increase of pay; ami in March 1928 orders were passed by 
Government on the pay of the* teaching and inspecting staff. 

CslOUtta *lllllV0rslty. —In September 1917 the Government of India 
appointed a Commission nnder the ^chairmanship of Sir (then Mr.) 
Michael Sadler on which Mr. W. W. Hornell, the Director of Public 
Instractiou and Sir Ashntosh Mukherjee, the present Vice-Ohuncellor of 
the University, sat to enquire into the condition and prospects of the. 
Calcutta University and to consider the qnestion of a con.^tractive 
policy in relation to the questions it presented from the point of view 
of the needs of modern life. The terms of thh reference to the Com¬ 
mission were very comprehensive; and their report which was 
published in 191.1 travelled over many subjects and many branches of 
education wbioji are not confined to University instrnction bat*’have an 
important beaming thereon, It is believed that the report will rauH 
among the most important and authoritative of educational documents. 
Under the reforms scheme, however, the financial responsibility for 
the University devolved on‘»he Government of Bengal who were unable 
owing to thb serious financial position of the province to proceed 
daring the period in the inatter<>of the reforms advocated by the 
. Commission. 

The Dacca University. —The Dacca University w^s inangm^led with 
effect from the let .Tnly 1921; and its court was formally opened on 
thS 17th August of that year by Lord Ronaldshay. The origin of the 
University dates back to the year 1912 when the (government of India 
announoed their intention of establishing a teaching and a revdential 
University at Dacca to serve both as an example and a test of a new 
type of University anil to afford some relief to the congested slate of 
the Calcutta University, A committee worked ont a scheme for the 
University 'w^'^ch was generally sanctioned in 1913, but owing to 
the war it ivmained in abeyance nntli the Calout^ta*' University 
Commission examined it add reported afresh. In 1919 their reoom* 
mendatlouB were cdnly considered by Hie Excellency and his Govern¬ 
ment and by the Government of India; and & Act designed to 
give effect to them was passed in the Indian Lej^slative Oonncil in 
1920. The University is a self-governing institntion; andi it sbonld 
,.^rove of great benefit th the Muhammadan popnlittion of •Eastern 
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Bengal .(hoagb, at preset^, Muhammadain are in the minority In the 
UniwttiUy. It oomprteee the Dacca and Jaggannat^ Valla, the tfoalein 
Hill and the ll*w Vpllege; and it has eatMbliah#! F’loultiea In Arta, 
Soienoe and Law. The Act alao providea for the establiahment • of 
Faonitlee in Medioinf aifd Agricnltnre which*it ia intended ahonld 
be fojmed a8«)on aa practicable. Mr. P. J. Hariog, ai.a, MIA., b4o., 
who waa one of the Membera of the Calcntta Univeraity Commiaaion, 

wan appointed^he firat Vice-Chancellor. * 

« 

NwniMra and ex'lWlldUure.— The total nomber^of luatitutiona, botji 
public Snd private, roae from 48,373 at the cominnnceiuent of the 
period to 53,968 at the end of 1920-21; but the p umber of {fupila 
-did not inoreaae in the same proportion, but only from *1,918,432 to 
1,945,145 owing to the adverse economic conditions of the greater 
part of the period and to the non-co-operation movetneut, the effecta 
of which on education have already boon noticed. The total ex¬ 
penditure, however, rose still more rapidly on account of the increased 
coat of education, manifested in the cost of books ami so forth and 
in the pay of teachers, from 255 lakhs in 1917-18 lo»309i lakhs in 
1920-21 ; and, even then, the pay of a large proportion «f the teaching 
staff remained to bo raised. About one-sixth of the pupils are 
girls. 


Colllgiata ediioatlon.—During the period the Carmichael College 
at Rangpur and two new colleges* teaching np to what is known as 
*the Intermediate standard of the University course, one at Faridpur 
and the other at Bagerhat, were established, though tho concentra¬ 
tion of students in the Calcntta colleges is as noticeable aa- ever. 
In accordance with the recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commiasion, the Dacca Univeraity does not admit students to its 
courses until they ^ave passed the intermediate^ stage; and it is not 
lawful ’^r the Dacca University to conduct courses or maintain 
classes for the purposes of preparing students for s<lmiasidn to' the 
University, whilst no Institutions within a radius of five miles from 
the Oonvooation Hail of tho *Uuiversity can be a||[iliated to any 
Univen^ty ot\{er than tho Dacca University. Accordingly the old 
MsirlcnlatiAt and Intermediate classes of the Dacca Snd Jaga^ath 
rallegeS were converted Into independent intermediate colleges under 
(bs oontrol of a Board of *Iutermediato and Sedbndary Education 
whiob WM temporarily appointed for the Dacca UnlVovity area. 
One fmportant dn^ of the Board is to conduct the special Islamic 
Matricnlatien examination and also the Intermediate exandnation in 
'iriii^c coune, which the Government of Ipdia have reoogniiied 




«> MoiTftkmt to^the Ini^mediat^ ^umiaa^n fif fA tTnU 

TeiWtjr for the pappose of the admJesioa of stadOatB to tha lUaado 
Departaaent oft'theDaoo# UnlTwatty. The r^xaatohdattop of Aie 
CMooUa< Uaiveraity Oo^mmiesion regarding the intemOdiate ctage of 
’the tiniTenity coarae *waa not oondnad fb ^e Dacca UtaiTeraity. 
They, ttf fact, "generally. recommended the separation ftrom the^ Uni- 
veraity carricnlnm of the work now corered hy the first two years 
of the preset Calootta UnlverBity eparse, the oonstitotion of a new 
•authority to control Secondary and intermediate Education and > the 
establishment of a gsystem of intermediate colleges, some of which, 
should contain high school classes. The proposed reform is*of vital 

I■ r ■ l tl p 0f ^ Ootiega Aot, 191S.— The Serampore College was founded 
in *1818 by a band of English Baptist Missionaries when Serampore 
was Danish territory, and was granted a R6yal Charter by the triTig 
of Denmark in 1827 which authorised the college authorities to confer 
degrees in science. On the transfer of Serampore to the British 
Oovemment is 1845, it was laid down in the treaty of purchase that 
the rights and immunities granted to the college by the chartei 
should not be interfered with, but should remain in force in the same 
manner as if they had been obtained by a charter from the Britidi 
Oovemment, subject to thb general law of British India. For some 
time past tile college authorities had been desirous of making the 
college a centre for theological iniirnction and of granting theological 
degrees on students of all Christian churches; they also desired to 
grant degrees in other branches of knowledge. The Serampore College 
Act, 1918 (B. C. IV of 1918) was accordingly pgftoed in fhe year of 
ita centenary enabling them to grant these degrees subject to certain 
safeguards; it also makes certain changes in the constitution of the 
college.' 

StOOMlary idllMtlM.— A scheme for the improvement of second* 
ary education in the province which had been enga^ng the atton* 
tion of the authorities for many ye&ra was sanctioned in 1919 sad 
l^ven effect to in 1920. The result was to transfer th^ head,*ansteM 
of government' High schools to the Bengal Edncetlonal Swvttoi add 
to classify the other teaclers in Government Middle English -and 
High schools as *&tglish teachers and vernacular teaeheri lla f 
9ftbo(ainato*£duca^onal Service, It was soon seat that 
i^9l^pn*:ifl^;)ttiTOti8faotoi5^^ iftv tlaw.ofe,^ 

aa&'t^lN^Qreffhp _ re>m^nthatioti - Ooatot^toe 'to;' 

''Windy' 
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Bumbws of Iftddle '^erasoiilftY tehoolf 
JuotoiiWd 5 !H>*»i#doyahly during the period as there, la no ^dettand for 
s Ijatriy, yerniuinl*? pdaoatlon. Some proipfese Vae rilade in tfce ln« 
trodaeilottr ®t m«o“l training olasaea, wherj weaving, oairpentty, 
amlriijfr ^®*>oo and p8n#work, tailoring and‘rope-making are taught 
In thi^yrhviort adminlatration a residential school had been establlslftd 
at flaatin^ -Howe, Calontta, as an experimental measure for the 
ednoitlon of Indian boys of the yealthier classes. This,^o^(en referred 
Uv aa the Eton of Bengal, was ^ot however popular an-i was closed 


dowp at the end of 1920. 

rrlmirj wilieatlm for boyi.—There are over 35,000 primary schools 
for boys attended by over a million pupils; and th# expet^diture both 
trom public and private sources on primary education for boys exceeds 
forty lakhs of rupees. Of these schools more than three-fourths 
receive some individually small grants from Government and district 
hoards, and about one-eleventh have been built up by public^funds 
and are managed by district boards and, in a few oases, by munici¬ 
palities. ffhe three-fourths have come Into existence In a haphasard 
fashion, but the large majority of the district boar<^ schools were 
established soientidcally under the “ panohayati union ’• scheme. This 
scheme aims at gradually providing every panohayati union with a 
lower primary school of an improved typ 4 to be managed and main¬ 
tained by the district board. It was initiated by the late Govern¬ 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assanj, and, after the constitution of the 
Bengal Presidency, it was decided to extend the system to Western 
•Bengal, but it had to be suspended in the year 1914-15 owing to the 
Bnanoial stigngency .caused by the war. It was revived, however in 
the year 1918 with the help of a grant from the Government of 


India. 

Prlntry EdlieatiM Art, I919.-An important potenHal advance in 
prlm^ducation was made, by the enactment in P^brua^ 
of tho^ngal Primary Education Act, 1919 (B, 0. IV of ), 
whieb was imroduoed In the Legislative Council by. Babu Surendrs 
Hutti Boy. A slight amendmenf was made 

the Benaal Primary Education (Amendment) Act,^ 1921 (B.Q. 
of 1981/. The .object of the principal Act is to extend pri^af? 

^^iiw .selerted Ireaa.ln Ben&al. The ^ct effecte ^ 

In the Hwt- plao* tot the primary ednoatton of all children 

wtaiiqiiintty fw tho prima^ 
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gives power to levjr an edncation cess as a reeoarce tor v/vlaatary 
edao^on as welf^s tor oompalsory education. In acoordahoe witb 
the terms of *186 *Act, 4he munioipaliti^ were'theif called upons to 
submit to Government certain statistics and estimaw tor the oKten- 
• sion ot primary education. Subsequently, Mr. Siss, an officer of 
th« IndAtn Educational Service, was placed on special*duty to work 
out a practical programme of expansion and improvement in urban 
and rural areas. In his rd^ort delayed schemes for iH munioifwlities 
and 23" union‘boards were worked dut. Government made an offpr 
gf half the capitq} and half * the .reourring cost, but in December 
1921 only two municipalities had accepted the o&fer. ^unfbipalities 
hesithled to comjuit themselves to any large expenditure; the 
main diffidhlty was the levying of the education cess which is aih 
essential feature of the scheme. On the other hand both' Government 
anti the Corporation have approved a scheme for the improvement of 
primary education in Caloutta at a capital cost of 20j lakhs and an 
ultimate recurring cost of 41 lakhs which is now in process of 
introduction. That a great deal remains to be done for primary 
edncation in 4iengul may be gathered from the following words of 

I 

the Director erf Public Instruction :— • 


"The condition of primary education in Bengal continues to be 
bad and the (Jut-look is depressing. The worst feature is the fact 
that the primary school teacher does not get a living wage. Hence 
a not inconsiderable number ohi primary schools are mere make- 
believes. Children are collected in them to be seen by the inspect-* 

!• 

ing officers of the Education Department but ordinarily the teachers* 
devote the bulk of their time to supplementary^ or mo«e lucrative 
avocations. Then the facilities for training primary soliool teachers 
are inadequate, whilst many of the older sohoois, especially those in 
West Bengal, are h<^eleasly inefficient.” ^ 

lu fact the average income of a primary school tSSbher is 
much below that of a day-labourer, though much use was made of 
subventions during the period to raise the pay of teachers in this 
olass of in^stit^tions. 


^ pilhmiMIllail —Muhammadan education coutiuned 

on the lines initiated in the previous administration. The peculiarity 
pt Muhammadan* education is that^ whereas a proper proportion of 


lloaiem boys attend the prinihry schools and maktaba (purely Muham- 
' mmiew primary sohoois) they are largely outnutnhered in the ethei 
grades of ednoation. In order to remedy this, orders ,were issued 
a minimum psroentage of plaoes^ to. qualided Muhghimadan 
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and college^ but the repwia do iaet 
indioh^l;!^:- inSrease as a resalt of this Iheasore. 6d Oie 

otl^ ^q 4 . ^e*nnnii>er of pnpils attendiugjhe pmrel]^ MbbamipadaB 
higher liibtitQtibns of madrasas steadily increased owing tto 

the intoodttidiion ^ of the, reforined madrasa xlburse which embraces < 
both reltglons ,aad sebalar instruction. In certain district* spet^al 
Bab>intpeotors''Vere appointed for the inspection of mahtabi exola* 
sirely^ Since ^18-19 aided maktala in • district board areas have 
been in receipt of grants 50 per cent, in excess of the {grants given 
to ordinary primary Schools. 

Saulrit VlHOition. —The teaching of Sanskrit is carried on in 
namerons t6l» on tfie indigenous system and at th^ Sanskrit College 
•in Calcutta on modern lines. In 1918 the existing Sanskfit Examin¬ 
ation Board was replaced by an organisation called the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association, which comprised a large deliberative convooatibn 
consisting of 450 pandits*for Bengal and 50 pandits for Assam and a 
council, to conduct examinations and award titles. • 

EdiHMititNi of girll mil woman.—There was a distinct advance 
during the period in tbe education of girls and w'omeA, particularly 
dmongst the Muhammadan community. This is largeTy to be attri¬ 
buted to the attractive nature of the maktab curriculum, which 
includes the teaching of the Koran and the ritual of Islam. Much 
has yet to be done in the matter of increased outtnn^ of trained 
women teachers and the provision of decent school-houses with 
quarters for mistresses. Though social and domestic prejudices are 
, still factors in the situation, speaking generally, the demand especially 

for secondary edncation exceeds the supply. 

• • 

of tpMlgl OtatMS.—A noticeable feature of the period 
was the growing desire for education amongst the backward classes, 
in particniar amongpt the Namasndra communit:^, where it was very 
keen. 'Whe Society for the Improvement of the Backward classes 
maintains a number of institutions for the edncation of the varioua 
poorer communities and sects; to encourage their educational activities 
Government sanctioned an annual grant. A scheme fog tl^e improve¬ 
ment and expansion of education amongst the Sonthals in the district 
of Dinajpift' was sanctioned by Government on the* lines ali;«ady 
httroduced in the Burdwan Division. 

Twlalgll Md Mmlrltl •dllMtlm.-^Owing to the Ind^rtrlal deve- 
topmshf ■ of the oguntry the number of student)^ in teohnieat and 
htduatrlal' schools increased, in particular in the meohaniml( eleotHcal 
^e^ sdnin^ engtosering courses at the Bengal Engineering . Collegd at 

7 
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Sibpar. The Ahsanallah School of Engineering at Dacca waa improved 
and Amoved to *the bnilding formerly naed* as the ,Secretariat Press; 
the q}d ove'rsegni class cg^cd to exist and the sprveje classes attaq^ed 
to^it were re-opened. The engineering classes at thesb insiitntions are 
I very popular. It has Recently been dooided^hat the Bengal Engineer- 
ii\g Colkge will concentrate on the training of engineei;p and that the 
training of subordinates will .accordingly be left to the Ahsdhullah 
School of Engineering. Only these two institutions nc}^ remain* under 
the control* of the Director of PulAic Instruction, for on the form- 
jition of the Industries Deparhnent^in 1920 all* other technical ami 
industrial institutions were transferred to the control thee Director 
of Imdustries. T^e Government Weaving Institute* at Serampore was 
so' popnlar*that annually .numbers of applications for admission had tq 
be rejected. In the first year there were only five weaving schools 
at* outlying centres, but at the end of the period there were six such 
schools as well as seven peripatetic weaving sdhools under the Principal 
of thp Institute, all doing satisfactory work; the weaving expert 
(now called the Superintendent of Textile Demonstration) has also 
done a good. deal in the introduction of improved handfoon>s and 
weaving machinery and in the demonstration of manipulating processes 
amongst weavers. 

The improvement of mining education in the coal-fields has been 
under discussion for a long time. It was originally proposed that the 
cost of the scheme should be shai^d between this Government and the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and the mining interests. Thff 
Government of Bengal have now decided to proceffd with that part of* 
the scheme affecting this province; the mining jntereet8..will contri¬ 
bute to the cost of the scheme and the balance will be borne by 
Cfoverument. Some progress has been made in the necessary buildings 
and it^s contemplated that the classes will begin^in the latter half of 
1922. The Government Commercial Institute in Calcutta «4egan to 
.attract graduates and Muhammadans, very few of whom had pre¬ 
viously sought admission to the institution ; and the numbers attend¬ 
ing the institute have increased largely. The proposal for the 
paloutta Technical School has already been mentioned in connection 
wi^ industriflh. * 

Trailrilg of ^tOMhars.— There were at the commencement 6t* 
the period^two colleges for, the training of Enfilish teachers for 
secondary schools^ six normal schools for the tracing of vernacular 
teachers ancf 119 gttru^ muallim and special training schools. It had 
for some time been recognised that the facilities j^rovidld by these 
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^uru and mnalUm training ^hooU for training teaohan of primary 
whoola woia inadeqnate * and a comprehenaiTe aoheSae was, ther^fora, 
dr%wa ap in * ord^ to improve the quality, • and ihoreaag the 
snpply train^ teachers by the provision of pMrw*training 80 hcs>Is 
of an improved ^ype in ^ntral .places. This^lcheme was sanctioned 
in 1919 *nd spme progress was made towards the eetablisbmont ,of 
the improved type of school. The Calcutta University Commission 
reoomtnended jjnpcrtant changes in the. organisation and ourri- 
oulum of the training college*, the latter being ‘considered as 
too theoretical. * 

EUFO^M ddUOdliOlli—European education is a reserved subjeci 
and has not been transferred to the Minister in charge ^of Edqoa- 
’tion. Though the general condition of Evtropean schools is satis¬ 
factory, the great increase in prices has seriously hit them and 
there is grave diffieulty ;n maintaining institutions in efficiency or 
their present incomes. None of the schools have any capital tc 
fall back upon and building improvements and extensions afe ir 
many cajps vitally and urgently necessary. In January 1921 the 
whole question of European Elementary education wai discussed al 
a* conference and certain important lines of dev^opment were 
discussed. A munifioient donation of ten lakhs, intended mainlj 
for the progress of education among the domiciled community wae 
received from an European citiaen of Calcutta, and in 1J19 a trust 
fund was created for it and a sch^eme of management was drawE 
«p. The Trust, called the Sussex Trust, provides inter alia foi 
.the creation of a number of scholarships for European and Anglo- 
Indian boy| and girls for both general and professional education 

either in India or the United Kingdom. 

• • 

IndlUl •TL _It to the initiative of Lord Ronaldshaj 

that the society for Jhe Promotion of Oriental Artq was, with Mie hel] 
of a grtnt from Government, reconstructed in the year 1919 witl 
the object of forming in Calcutta a centre of Indian culture. H' ^ 

also pursued his endeavours to foster the indigenous arta by hold- ‘ 
ing salons at Government Housd* Calcutta. The ers^,^ ^hlch was 
held in Deoetqber 1919 was devoted to painting; the second held ig 
December 1920 to Indian music; and the third, which was heldi in 
• Jknnary 1922, to Indian dram*. 

■•llltratfM.— Tb* Registration Depertment is now , under the 
control of the Mii^etel for Education. There worp some remarkable 
fluctuations in the statistic* relating to it which refleote'S both good 
and bad iarvaatg add high prices. The. number of document* 



regMeM tmm I7k Iftkhs in I9l€ to ovor 20f klkiii^ in the 
year* 1920, and* the groas Mceipta, ot the department from over 
20{ •lakha ‘ t* over 2U lakha in the aame ^ata. In ^he 
yaar' 1917 there waa a alight deoreaie followed Ih* 1918 by a very 
anbatantial fall which* haa been attribiftedv to the^ improvement of 
thp material condition of the agricnltariata broogh^ abont by the 
bonntifnl harvest of 1917>18. . There wm a marked increase fn 1919 
which was generally attributed to the bad harvest^^pf 1918-19 and 
to high prfoed, followed by another* marked increase in 1920 again 
attributed by some officers t<r economic difficdlties on account of 
high prices and by others to the fact that the agAcultfkrists had 
received high ^ioes for their produce and, therefore, had more 
money to *Bpend on property. The expenditure on the department 
increased from 101 lakhs in 1916 to 131 lakhs in 1920, and 
is* largely accounted for by the general increase in salaries. In 
the year 1919 an experiment was made In the five districts of 
Midnapore, Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Mymensingh and Chittagong, on 
the lines in force in the Madras Presidency of appointing district 
registrars from the department to perform the work done by the 
district officers as registrar. The question of its discontinuance was, 
however, under consideration at the end of the period as it had 
not been very successful. Most rural registration offices still 
continue to be housed in* unsuitable hired buildings. 

In 1918 with a view to improving the administration of the Bengal 
Muhammadan Marriages and Divorces Registration Act, 1876, fresh 
rules were framed under the Act and Muhammadan advisory com-^ 
mittees were set up in each district outside Calcutta to assist the district 
registrar in selecting candidates for the post of Muhammadan registrar. 
The Permanent Committee was used for this purpose in Caloutte, to 
advise the Inspector-General of Registration on such general ques¬ 
tions as might be* referred to it and to assfiit in conducting the 
departmental examination of Muhammadan registrars. There was 
‘a notable increase in the number of ceremonies registered from 
65,126 in 1917 do 75,469 in 1920 t^trilmted partly to the growing 
popularity the Act, and partly to the establishment of offices 
hrithin easy rgach of registrants. 

*Vi«W« «r Lord RomMlIWir on Indiu edueation.— Lord Ronaldshay 
visited almost rvery college in the, province and had occasion 
to addresBt many edocatioifel bodies during the five years ot his 
administration. He was' struck by the q^niet rresponsivencss and 
patient tndurtry of Bengali students, but as a well-wisher, ^e tuenlcated 
^the. necessity'of the eutttvatlon of a critical faculty' to bpar njioa. 
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th^r u s «^eok upon the impnliiTe eathaaiMm which led 

titeoei ^4* to jropp^ aaoh ucfortanate movemepta u the aon-oo* 
open^on jpso^e^Wt.* In th«f ayatem of edacfltion iflielftlhere weis two 
s^ii napeotd in i^hioh he desired to see a chaa^'. These are described 
in the {oUo^ng word; ediich he used in hil speech at the Annual ' 
OmTomtion ^ the Calcutta University on the 24th March *1921 

** 1* desire Jp see education given a ^pore practical turn. More 
facilities j^vided for vocationalUraining, less exclusive dbnoentration 
u^n purely literary* courses. I think* there are some grounds for 
the oontentlen that we have devoted ourselves *too exclusively to 
letters and the law*; that it is time that mediciqc came into, its 
own and that engineering, mining, architecture, agriODltnre« commerce 
and industry had their turn. At the same time I would utter a 
word of caution. There is some danger of the phrase “ vocational 
education" becoming a fetish. Those who see in it a’panacea for all 
our educational ills are likely to experience a rude awakening. A 
liberal education in Arts and Science is by far the soundest pre¬ 
paration <or life in the case of the vast majority, of those aspiring 
to an University education. Vocational training sly^uld take its 
proper place in the educational system. Bnt its proper place, so far 
as the majority is concerned, is before rather than after tlie University 
standard has been reached, in the schools and the Intermediate 
colleges which, in due course, I hope to see estiblished. * The func¬ 
tion of the University in the matter of vocational educati in is to 
*provide specialised courses for the training of experts; and if dis- 
*appoiutment is to be avoided it must be borne in mind that the 
openings foi»experts,»except, in the case of medicine and engineer¬ 
ing, are strictly limited. In the second place, I desire to see the 
whole system given, a more specifically Indian orientation. A system 
that produced not,Indians, but imitation Eur^eans, would stand 
self-oondhnmed. I do not suggest that the existing system does that. 
How could I with the object-lesson before me, of the numbers of* 
eminent Indians which it has pro Inced ? Bnt I confess that in the 
past, at any rate, it may hafe had a tendency fo that direction. 

system o{ higher education has undoubtedly been* too greatly 
divorced fnftn the peculiar genius, the ancient tradttioif, the modg of 
dljOhylii and the daily lives of those whoiS it has sought to ednoate. 
It be added th|t the re&mmendatitpi of the dalcntta University 
i^aiidon are part designed to bring about ohangcip in these 
If n diieotioiw, via, by developing vocational courses anS W giving. 

tte t^e system a mo«* speeifloally Indian orientatioinr 
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CHAPTER X. 

Agploulturp, 

* SoopI of etnptOI't —This chapter deals with Agricaltare, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Fisheries, the Veterinary Department and the depart¬ 
ment of Excise and Salf4rhioh werp in the year 19:»t transferred to 
the Minister for Agriculture and Publfo Works, The Hon’ble Nawab Sytfd 
^Jawab Ali Chaudlturi, under tte reforms scheme. Before that Excise 
and Salt had been dealt with by the Finance Member of* Council 
and*the other sitbjects by the Revenue Member. 

AtriOUltUrOi—In an Important resolution which was issued in* 
1919 by Government on the policy of the Agricultural Department 
it was B^ted that they were aiming at the solution of two problems: 
the first was the provision of the best obtainable seed for any type 
of agfionltural produce, and the second the creation of an agency for 
, its distribution. The research work of the department, which, includes 
the investigation of the best kind of seed, was conducted at the 
Dacca Agricuffural Station, which is the headquarters of the chemical, 
botanical and fibre sections, whilst there is a smaller investigating 
centre in West Bengal at.Chinsura. Unfortunately, though research 
work was ^carried on in the chemical section, the chemical expert 
was on deputation to the Unite<^ Provinces for the greater part of 
the period; but the expert staff was strengthened in 1920 by the* 
addition of a second economic botanist. Much activity was displayed* 
in both the botanical and fibre sections under Messrs. ,lIeotor and 
Finlow, respectively. The discovery of the now well-known races of 
Khkya Bombai jute and Indraaail winter rice, belongs to the previous 
administration. These races are very popular and the cultivators 
appreciate the fact that they produce far more ^an the logal varie¬ 
ties. But during the present period three other varieties of jute have 
cbeen discovered which are better than Kaky i Bombai. Two of these 
are called R-85 'and D-154, which ture strains of the Kakya Bombai 
race, Jhu^/aid immune from the disease of. chlorosis and have 
proved slightly better yielders. The first is suitabfe do Eastern 
Ben^l and the second tooNorthern Bengal { both are in demand. 
The third is OhiKSura Green, which is,, suitable to Western Bengal 
and is popular on accounV. of its exceptions^ yielding capacity, 
■folakiam, a heavy yielding variety of autumn sice, belongs to the 
periodv vrhil^ investigatfons into various other kinds of ripe were also 
,, made. A kind of sugarcane called the yellow tanna variety w|b foan4 
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which steads oat pre-eiainently M the one beet eaited to the rarjing 
oonditioDB of Bengal, and a definite stage wae reached in the seilotlon 
of 4he beat ra6ii'^ahiM^aad oilseeds. It may die added dbat a dffinite 
stage was also r&ohed in the oattle-breeding operations at the Bang- 
par cattle farm, Sfid that an. 1921 the first batolx of 12 half-bred Hissar 
balls was sept oat and stationed at varioas farms «nd Teterin^ry 
dispensaries in Korlh Bengal. On account of the public interest 
aroused in cottfln by the high price of dona certain experiments were 
a)^o made in cotton, bat so fa^ they do not indicate that this crop 
is suited to the cltmate of B^gal ‘except in the Chittagong Hil^ 
'^racts. ^orSbver, a cotton survey has been started as a result of the 
recommendations ot the Indian Cotton Committee All this is re- 
•presentative of the very valuable work done in the researcH branch of 
the department. But it is not generally understood (hat this investiga¬ 
tion and research requires great patience and systematic work oven a 
number of years, and, for that reason, the department used to be the 
sabject of much criticism from uninformed persons impatiept for 
results. 

• 

Famil and aaad distribution.— it is the policy of Government to 
establish a demonstration and seed farm in each distifrot, at (he rate 
of two or three a year, for the dual purpose of adjusting the results 
of scientific inwestigations at the central, research stations to local 
conditions and of taking up the study of purely loqyl problems. 
Daring the period they were beit^ established at Barisul, Pabna, 
Sari, Bankiira, Faridpur, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri and Kangamati in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, whilst work was actually started on the 
farms at B^risal atyl Pabna. A private farm at Oosaba was handed 
over to the charge of the department by Sir Daniel Hamilton. Seed- 
stores were also established by Government at every district hefld- 
quarters and in some subdivisions for the sale of approved seed and 
agricuItBral implements, it being left to private etfort to establish seed- 
stores for smaller areas. In 1921, however, Mr. G. Evans, the Direotor 
of Agriculture, in view of the remarkable and expanding demand tot, 
departmental seed, drew up a wcheme for utilising private agencies 
more extensively for the propagation and distribution* of*' such se^. 
The oentrak stations will supply seed to the district furuis. TheM Tn 
turn will distribute it to private farms established throhgh the a^ney 
0 * private proprietors, Govorasnent and Words’ estates and co-operative 
agrioultural associaflons, whey# (bl propagated for a 

further period bdfore distribirtiw ‘I*® cultivators.^ SatUrtctory 
progr^ h«s already been mads lu tb* working of these private farms, 
apd th4 sohem&*aeems to o®#r acopa fo» future development. 



ineotf ^ the ^ perio^. in 

for ti)^ distHbation* of tbfi cbtaioabW 

aad Ha »pid iaoreabe ia the .aambers, of nonH^iai j^fibaltaral 
•ooieties limited to very siball araaa ' o^mp(|sed of pracUoul 

ag^icultoeieta really interested in local agrioaltnral impro^eiheat. Lord 
Bonaldshay, though he did not* actually inaa|rnrote the syatem which 
itarted in the district of fiirbhum Ofp the lines of similar 'eonti- 
lental hooietieS, did a grwt deal'to foster the growth of sucji 
^oclations of .whi^h there arb noy over 300* in existence. The 
!nnotioqs of such associations of agricultnrists are to &t jnd ad^ 
udlcate on improvements suggested to them by the Agricultural 
Department* to discuss tlveir successes and failures with each other • 
,nd to bring their needs to the notice of the Agricultural Department ■, 
iy«this means Uje associations serve as a much needed link between 
lovernment and the people. In 1921 it was'decided In the Ministry 
f Agriculture and Public Works that such societies should, in future, 
e organised as far as possible on a co-operative basis. They will 
sherefore not only engage in such activities as the supply of seed and 
manure to manbers, but will also be in a position to undertake* 
the more complicated form of agricultural improvement such as 
irrigation and drainage projects and the joint purchase and salie of 
agricultural machinery. 

t 

Staff. —The increasing activities of the department have naturally 
led to an increase in the executive staff. Whilst there were only ' 
two Deputy Directors in existence at the beginning of the period, 
posts for five such officers, one for each division, have now been 
sanctioned; a district agricultural officer was appointed in every 
district and some progress was made towards the appointment of a 
demonstrator in every thana in the province. 

SSriMlttlinil •duoitlOfl. —Agricultural education^was also taken up 
during the period. Two agricultural vernacular schools were opened 
at.Daeea and Ohinsura, but in view of their costliness, riiey have been 
oonvetted into seboudary agrionltnraU schools; and a sehenie for a 
0b^p«r typb •(ft school for elementary agricultural edncari^T^W^ 
underthe eonsMeration of Oovernmeot. Meanwhile, in rsfljwjf^ 

^puldr d^htapd fo;r hither* agrionltnral education at 

id frovituw, a scheme for the eriablUhmMril^-ii^/; 
i(0(^tun4 r<teatitate ,at.v]^cdh ou the finse' 

Oosaarisslob 'aetlhg^^ the%dv^'Vf 

.. ' 

i . *6- 
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ni : Ko work ooald,’ howm, bji «ur(«d on 
{i^/tiii^'teoUAite owing to thi ftnaSoial'itvlngODdy. 

-Xt n reenlt of the report o^ the silk industry* In 
IPdis pT ^Troy, A« esertoaltarsl branch of the agrionltorsl 
depn^ent ofM entirely re>organiied and placed ahder if Dephly 
Dlreotor of Sericultore with a view to ooanteraot the diminution of 
silk prpdnotfcnf t^ organize tht^ branch pfoperly and^ tg co-ordinate 
its acUvities. 4 second Saperintendent of Sericultore and a Sericol- 
tnral Reaeai^h expert were appointed. There was« mhrked disappear- 
anoe during the p^iod of the reluctance of the silkworm rearer to 
mi,a Government seed, despite the fact that it is* not pt entirely 
’disease free : and in the end the demand greatly exceeded the supply. 

Wltlf hyAidlltki—That there has been a considerable extension of 
the wgter hyacinth within recent years in Bengal is a matter of 
common knowledge. This is a most dangerous pest which grows and 
extends extremely rapidly in wells, ponds, rivers, channels, and fu fact 
wherever water is available ; it is a danger to both navigation and 
cultivation. T^ie best methods of checking its spread vfere, therefore, 
finder the consideration of the Agricultural Departmefft. Sncoessfnl 
experiments were made of its utility for the extraction of potash, and 
in 1921 Government appointed a committee of otficials and non-officials 
under the chairmanship of Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose to jjonsider the 
whole matter and make practical proposals for eradicating the pest. 

Ittifttltn «f Uwl Bomildlhay.—Lord Ronaldshay addressed several 
meeUngs connected with agriculture and in 1920 Inaugurated the Board 
of the Bengal Agr|f!nltnral Department, an official advisory body on 
agricultural problems peculiar to Bengal. In 1921 steps were taken to 
secure the representation of the non-official element on it. flis 
Exoollenoy took a keen interest in the department for he repognlsed 
that agaioultnre was an industry with which the lives of the vast 
nmiority of the proper of Bengal were indissolubly bound up an^ 
thmtbre that the proper development of the department was a matter 
Uf CQMldaiable moment. He, theaefore, lost no opporAn^ of pointing 
department had done and of defendft^ it again^ 
»,„#^tlclBm. His view of the department mifjr be gathfred 
^ p^lMon of opinion that the Mlftister, on whom the control 
jfctment devolved In 1921, would have charge of a depart* 
^ l4i aoUieved results of soRd and permanent worth to 
«ritlt«ors of the soil, and an organtotion ^roted by 
requirements of Bengd ^4 Sapabte' 
etreuinstandbs rel^t demijM. 
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Go^HMratlvt ipoMiei.— Lord Ronaldahay; also attaofaed Inmense 
importance to the ^o-opeVatWe movement because it was capable of 
' playing an impSrtaift part in the broad Mheme, 8f policy which he 
had* adopted as the gnidjng principle of his administration, and which 
%e concisely sumpasd ap,‘ when addressing ihh PcoviDcial Co-operative 
Conference held* in 1918, in one phrase as the pronfhtion of^ the 
welfare of the people. In every direction a remarkable development 
took place ii% the period; ifl the espa^ion of the nnnfber of societies 
and members; In the extension of the movement^ in response to ths 
industrial awakening from credit to •non-credit and non-agrioultnral 
societies; in the detailed technique of the working of the department; 
in the interest taken by the general public in the movement and in 
the moral, economic and social progress of the people affected by it. * 
On the 30th June 1917 there were 3,086 societies with a memberahip 
of ‘nearly ,150/100 and a working capital of over 151 lakhs, 
whilst on the 30th June 1921 the number of societies had increased 
by move than double to 6,366 with a membership of nearly 250,000 
, and a working capital of over 333 lakhs. This is a ^ notable 
advance and it is not by any means merely an advaqpe on paper. 

Mr; J. T. \)onovan, I.C.8., was in charge of the department as* 
Registrar for the greater part of the period and he has been congratu¬ 
lated by Government for tlje great stride the movement made during 
his tenure of ofiSce. 

TypM of now sooiotloti —Ond of the moat important societies 
k formed in the period was the Provincial Bank, or more correctly, 
the Provincial Co-operative Federation, Limited, which was formed 
in 1918 with the objects of keeping the money of fto affiliated societies 
enaployed all the year round by the utilisation of their surplus and 
of assisting its members, who are central banks and other societies, 
in other" ways. These objects have been achieved. It has followed 
a careful and cautious policy and this has enabled it to retain the 
dbnfldenoe of the depositors ; in the year ending the 30th June 1921 
no less than fivejakhs of rupees were received in deposits from the 
public, thoqg^gits rates are sometimes loss and never more than the 

nftes offered Government and public bodies. 

• 

One of the most successful societies was the Naogaon &a>^JCulti« 
vators’ Co-operatlva Society, Limited, in the district of Rajahi^Kl , which 
was floated in 1917. The objbct of this society bras to eliminate the 
middlemen between Government and the ganja knitivators, so that 
t^ proflts made by the former should go. to the latter.' (government 
granted to the sooie^ the. monopidy of trading in and Uiang. 
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It 0 aetjTiiiM bave bee^ extended in the direoti^n o{' a lsr|e oo> 
operatire Sior^l^ printing prMS, the ereetron a new diepensary, 
a ^emonatrati^' fafi^, the'erection of echdole, tlie i%liet of (Natreae, 
and town improvement. In fact, it makes ^ bid on the groun<^ of 
efficiency and fiatanojal stability to monopolise the local self-govern-* 
ment of the •ganja mahals. It has certainly opened up a* new «era 
ot prosperity for the ganja cultivators of Naogaon; in its first y«ir 
it made a prefit of over five ^akhs of rifpees. In 192:^ however, it 
iptssed through a severe crisis owing to an attemp? to spread the 
non-co-operation movement in •the area. Tiiis .failed, but internal 
diasenaftn, ^r which the agitators were to some extent responalbie, 
conaiderabiy hampered the development of its woak. There is* now, 

. however, every reason to believe that the* society will‘continue its 
former prosperous career. 

The next society which deserves mention is the agliciiltural supply 
and sale society of the colonists of Khepupara in the district of 
Bakarganj. Their dealings in rice have been so successful that they 
built a granary for storing rice which they had hitherto been forced 
to sell at a sacrifice for want of storage room; they^lso decided to 
‘purchase machinery for husking purposes. 

During the period, in particular in the years 1920 and 1921, there 
was a marked increase owing to the pi%valeut high prices in the 
number of co-operative stores for the purchase and saft of general 
necessaries. They came into existRnce with the solo idea of under¬ 
selling traders who were believed to be profiteering. Unfortunately,, 
however, they were organised by men with little or no business 
experience»and, thwefore, owing to bad management, etc., out of more 
than one hundred of such societies not more than ton were succes^ul 
and not more than four justified their existence. As an example of 
such a successful vciety the Burirhat co-operative village store may 
bo menBoned. This exercised an important influence on prices in the 
neighbouring markets where it opened stalls. 

Amongst industrial societies dhe most important*was the Banknra 
Industrial Co-operative Union which was wtsbllshed ofiti&ally in t^o 
year 1918 .and which was used with advantage to fifford 
giving employment to weavers during the*famiu 9 in Banknra in 1919. 
Cbvemment gave a guarantee of a quarter of a lafch of rnp^ but 
the guarantee was ftot drawn upon. ®n the contrary a profit was 
made imd 500 families of weavers were kept off the^ relief works. 
By this mpans a oonslderable stimulus was given to the weaving 
indnstrjb in the ffistriot of Banknra, and, Inffidentolly, better cloth is 



now ifoii 

three yesre apo. 

jo complete the description it is necessary to liilhtton the milk 
/KiciettM near Calcntta, Mioh however .snffej^ an eoli^ temporaiily; 
the snoceesfal Calcntta Credit Societies, which afford great asslitoinca 

® ' e * 

to mlddle*olss8 employees in Calcntta offices, and the formatidh pf 
irrigation and anti-malarial (Societies. For a time a sp^ai office# was 
appointed tollesl with indnstrial soci^ies. The department was not 
however content, with its mere {fspansjon, bnt it proceeded to pat its 
house in order by the adoption of many of the recommfiudations of 
the Committee on^ Co-operation in India, the initiation of a sonnd 
systom of audit by a special agency and the elimination of societies 
which were thbroughiy unsound and a danger to the movement. 
Steps were taken to liquidate such societies, and the Public Demands 
Recovery Act was amended by the Bengal Pnblic Demands Recovery 
(Amendment), Act, 1918 (B. C. I of 1918), so as to facilitate their 
liquidation, a somewhat slow process under the ordinary law. The 
‘rules under the Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 w%re also 
revised and elaiiorated. 


t^e w^veta could haW' all 


0 , 


The lengal Qo-operatlva Op^lntion Society.—One importan 
feature of the period was the increasing interest taken by the publi 
in the movement, in particular by the zamiudars; and the annual 
departmental co-operative conferences always aroused a good deal Cf 
^interest. In this respect the most notable private enterprise of the 
period was the formation of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society, which attracted to itself representative men from the land¬ 
owning, mercantile and commercial classes. Its main object is to 
develop general interest in co-operation; it is a central burean of 
information and advice on matters of oo-operation«( it has a library, 
gives lectures and publishes The Bengal, Bihar and Oritea 
Hvt Journal and the Bhandar, a monthly Bengali jonmal. . 


morti ImI MMmonio cffceb «r the ■MMmMt-Thsf^ 

B^ny inat^oei^of the exdellent social, moral and eoononde ■ 

during the period. The case of the Naogadii ;^m|i 
l^ie^ haa already been mtibtioned; and the economic' effei^j^%’ tj^ 
ciaa; of otli^ aCsCeties can be readily ■nndetstoOd. ‘ Ohb' 

;.ii^'^ac. toidiatain tbat-^hey hdv«:.not nnly reduce^ 

oht^d'tin; Utc ^at^: fon^themaely«^\.)>Mf 
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In »nokl^r oMe tho members pledged iltemseWes 
not n^n a (eflow-Tillager giving a oerenfbnial feast, ind so 

QgItMi UMI gtsffi—The remarkable aotivhy of the Department of 
Co-^per#i^f Spofetieir invol'fed an expansion of its staff. T|ie perma¬ 
nent* i^'tention of the Registrar, as head of ‘the department, was 
recogihissd hy the Secretary of State as .a neoessity; whilst a Deputy 
Registrar. was'also sanctioned. \ In addition the posti^o# five Deputy 
Colleetors designated Assistant Registrars, one to supervise the work 
of eaol^dilrk^on, were sanctioned: four have beeft appointed, the fifth 
will be appointed• when funds were available; and the num^r of 
auditors and inspectors were increased annually. * At ^he close of 
' the period the question of putting the whofe department on a perma¬ 
nent footing was under consideration. In 1922 Rai Jaminl Mq^ian 
Mitra Bahadur, a member of the Provincial Executfve Service, was 
appointed to be Registrar for the second time. ^ 


Fliliyles.— The work done by the Fisheries Department during, 
♦he period suffers severely in comparison with * the‘work done by 
he Agricultural Department and the Department !ft Co-operative 
looieties. The department was, however, only started as a branch 
)f the Agricultural Department in 1911 and inaugurated as a separate 
lepartment in May 1917 ; and it is at present at the sta^e of experl- 
nent and research, which, just as in the case of agriculture, requires 
{Teat patience and systematic work covering a number of years. For 
this reason visible results of any consequence have not yet been* 
rttained and, consequently, the Fisheries Department was the butt of 
much oriticism dur'ing the period. The department was also seriously 
handicapped by the loss of the whole of its superior permanent staff 
in the year 1919-20 by the retirement of Mr. Southwell, the^ Director 
of Flsltfries, who «^as on leave, the resignation %f the Superintendent 
of Fisheries, who acted for him, and the death of the other Superin¬ 
tendent of Fisheries. Pending the appointment of a Director o^ 
Fisheries,, whose services it is siifflcult to procure? the department 
has been temporarily placed under the Director of Africditure again. 
So fay certain definite results have been attained in oarp-cultoraj e\. 
mriments: carp have been found to breed in confined waters Under 
speoiai conditions and an artificial metho* of fertilisation ^ 
tba eg»^ been discovered. In 1911 an experiment. was started 
bA- a tntaU scale wf the appointment of district fishery officers with a 
Wralise thp work aod to bring the depart^t lu clcsw 
piirate enterprise. They were main|y employed 
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in mtlcing a anrvey of flaherias and in Ihe-introdnotion of oo>opera* 
tive Acietiofl amo&^ fiahenaon. On the Isf April 1921 the arrange¬ 
ment ^or the control of the Fleheries Bepaiftment for (he 

prt^inoee of Bengal ‘and Bihar and Oriaea waa'atoned. 

• Vttorinary Departing— The Vetecinafy, Pepartmpat continued to 
majce q«iet bnt steady progreaa daring the qainqaepniam. The 
nnmber of veterinary aseistanta employed in the districts, who are 
paid partly from local and*partly from Oovernment tends, rose'from 
92 at the oomtftencement of the period to 111 on the 31st March 
1^21, the number veterinar/ dispensaries or hospitals from 25 to 
37 in the same period and the number of stud bulls kepf by Govern¬ 
ment* and local bpdies from 71 to 132. As an example of the good 
work done S)y the veterinary assistants it is noticeable that nearly. 
90,000 animals were inoculated in the year ending on the 31st March 
1921 against rpderpest, heemorrhagic septicEemia and anthrax, and 
that the death-rate amongst the inoculated was only slightly in excess 
of one*per cent. There was a large increase in the annual number 
,of inoculations daring the period. The pay of veterinary assistants 
was increased‘in drder to offer sufficient attractions to students with 
a general edudation, whilst that of the Deputy Superintendents wa» 
also increased on the recommendation of the Public Services 
Commission so as to be on a par with the increased pay in the 
Agricultural Department. The .Civil Veterinary Department is not, 
however, now under the Agricultural Department. It was put 

directly under Government in the year 1920 with the senior veteri- 
' nary officer in the province. Colonel Smith, the Principal of the 
Bengal Veterinary College, as the head of the department with the 
designation of “Veterinary Adviser to the Government of Bengal.*' 
Useful work was done by the Bengal Veterinary College, which was 
visited more than once by Lord Ronaldshay; and practically all 
the Ben^l graduates from it have received enf^loyment as veteri¬ 
nary assistants in the province. The staff of the college was 
, augmented by the appointment of a second Imperial officer, and that 
of the Civil Veterinary Department j>y the appointment of a second 
Deputy Supeeiatondent for the Eastern Bengal divisions, both in the 
ylar 1920. 

EkoiMt—The most important administrative change relating to exj 
else which was effgeted daring the period^ was the gradual introdnotion 
of the “ Bengal Fixed-fee ** system of assessing ex«ise and opinm ehops 
throughout the pipvlnce instead of the method o( settling them by 
auetion, whi& had been in vogue for about fifty yoara. The selec¬ 
tion of sites for these shops novf rests with the ^ileotors^ assisted 



by Advisory oommUteos oatdde Caloaita and with licensing boards 
for the manioipalities sftnated within the Qslcutt^ area; Thd new 
8j|tem providea that the monthly assessmej^t of (lie a^ops is aj^jnsted 
antomatically oflethe* basis of the imnes iu the preceding mogth.' 
The prices of intoxicayn^ articles are also* fixed and duties are, 
automatically .regulated in proportion to those priest. 'Qoirerument 
are ifiins able to exercise a better cpntrol on * the consumption of 
intoxicating arydes and are also able to segulate prices with reference 
to consumption in pursuance ofVhe policy of securing w *minlmnm of 
^nsnmption with a Maximum of revenue. The revent^e rose from over 
1| orores itf*19l6-17 to nearly two orores in 192tf-21, by nearly 
36 per cent,, but the consumption of country spirit increased bji only 
22 per cent, whilst that of opium and ganj(^ decreased. TWris increase 
in the consumption of country spirit was, however, exactly wiped out 
during the months of April to December 1921 by the imposition oh an 
increase in excise taxatiftn and in the retail prices of country spirit, 
but this was unaccompanied by any correspondingly large t^ecrease 
(which only amounted to 7 per cent.) of revenue. The picketing of^ 
liquor stops by non-co-operators was also responsible, (o some extent, 
for a decrease’ in consumption. In the same year Mijf Johnson, the 
well-known American prohibitionist, visiteil Calcutta and Darjeeling, 
where his visit attracted much attention and seyeral prohibition 
meetings were held. Previously however t(t his visit a resolution recom¬ 
mending total prohibition had been moved and lost in thS Legislative 
Council, though steps wore taken*to secure a further diminution of 
consumption by closing several shops and raising duties and prices.. 
It was impossible to go any further. 

Facilities were given for the use of alcohol for industrial purposes, 
specially for the manufacture of medicines, with the result that tHey 
competed successfully with medicines imported Lrom Germaivy. 

gnll^tl-At the commencement of the period abnormal conditions 
prevailed in the salt market, and a situation arose which necessitated, 
the intervention of Government |nd the limiting of iprioes under the 
Defence of India (Consolidation) Rules. A fall in the«%raonnt of the 
stocks at the Vrarehonies led to a fear that there would.be a shortafe 
of stocks, Ind the demand became so opnsiderable that pricea’rose 
wpidly from the middle of October 1917, cnlminatljg In a very high 
figure at the end «f November 1917. .High retail pricei as a conse¬ 
quence prevailed tyroughont the province and were.in part responsible 
for an epidemic of lootigg of markets and basaars. Go^^ernment ac¬ 
cordingly sleppe4,ln and made arrangements *o ensure ample suppliea 



of'.wtH sQd tp fix msximniia :pri(iei, 

The hbondance of sapply lo ohosed led. 
the t|eziat<na by, Ck)Ternment lov Jllitwh^ ISWi-' 
oo^ioaed to fell until the tnekimiun xete veil* t^hed ; . j^ity, all 
restriotlODB on the pricha were withdrewa oi^ the Ist Deoeinl>w 1920. 
The aitiyition ip 1917 natorally excited owaaideAble* in|ereBl end the 
possibility of die local msnufect.ure of Belt in Bengal irad disonaed in 
the LegiBletire Oonncih ^ iFhoagh the reasons for ^ the oaBtiog'of 
indigenous ^It* by the imported artUle were practicaliy incontrover- 
Hbie and were still operative as against the likehood of a^ 
re-establishment of the local industry, Government dtcidbd that they 
would consider any practical proposition for the local manufacture of 
salf. The • manufacture ,of salt was accordingly permitted in a few 
districts and a license was given to a company to manufacture salt,* 
but these measures have proved ineffective. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Publio Works and Irrigation.* 

in Ahs Public Works DepartmORt— The appointment of 
a seccnd Chief Engineer (Irrigation) for the province* was oliginally 
sanctioned in 1913t as a temporal^ meaaure, ^for. five years o^ 
account * 01 ‘^e large increase of work in the Publio Works Depart* 
ment. This deparlment is divided into two majn branches,, the 
• Beads and Buildings branch (including Railways) and thb Irrigation 
branch, of which the two Chief Engineers are ex-offido Secretaries 
to Government. Though subsequently every effort^ was made.to 
decrease work or delegafe duties, their effect was more than oounte^ 
balanced by the development of important irrigation, drainage and 
canal schemes. The post of Chief Engineer of the Irrigation ^ 
branch was therefore retained and, finally, made •permanent. This 
made the sepa’ration of the Roads and Buildings branch from the 
Irrigation branch for the purposes of the reforms scheme, according 
to which the former branch is “transferred” .and the latter 
“reserved,” a comparatively simple matter* and a complete division 
of the whole department was eflfected, so far as funds permitted 
from the 1st December 1921. Before the introduction of the re¬ 
forms scheme of Government both branches had been in the char^ . 
of the Revenue Member of Council, but afterwards the 

Maharajadh'iraja Ba«adur of Burdwan took charge of 
Hou’ble Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri of Public Works. Dor t^o 
greater part of the period Messrs. C. P. Walsh and F. A 

Lwley, O.I.B.. wdre the Chief Engineers .m charge of Road 

(Slid ^Buildlns.) I"'***'™’ 

iB 1981. Th. ,»o,pBU..to of the dW.™.! 

.hlcb OBBrtllBt. Ih. d.p».tB..nt.««B»«l»«>* "I»" 

11... .1 th. PBhll. tori™ O.B.mli.iOB g.™ to “ 

pro^cW baste. It may. however, be remarked hat Kectr 
Lwtetor was transferred in 1920 to the coninl of the ^ret^t of 
Ind^tS, to so far as hte duties nnder»toe Etectrloity Act (IX 



1920) are concerned,''wWlrt''Ihe'■ 

Engineer o( the Ppblio flealth Depirl^ettCi^^^^j:^ control 
, of that departifient.* In«>192l the OoWdm0t^#Cll^|(i: 

ed*io the local Government the policy of tf«lns^Bi^| phhUo works, 
® excluding irrigation, to local bodies. • Tbte dm^rtemt meMore was 
under cdhsidertftion ^t the end of the period. 

Roaiil.—The question o't, communications in nuai me 

Western-Dufirsc attracted attention during the period j and Sir John 
Gumming, then the Member in. charge, drew apt in 1919 a comploTh 
Scheme for the development of oornmnnioations in eihe •Western 
Daai;s. It was contingent for its fall development on contributions 
from the toa-planhng interests for the constraotion of certain of the 
roads which benefit that industry; and, in the absence of snch 
contributions, the scheme is only partially being given effect to. 
The improvemeht of communications in the • Darjeeling district was 
brought by the tea industry to the notice of His Excellency who 
was able to effect some improvement, though the financial position 
and the inability of the industry to make any contributions 
precluded the ^ undertaking of any large project. The large majority 
of the roads in the province are under the control of district 
boards or municipalities. 


<' 

Bulldlnf{l.— The more important buildings, such as the Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases, which we^e finished during the period, are 
already mentioned in their pi-oper place in this review; otherwise^ 
the works carried out were of a general character snch as the, 
erection, enlargement and maintenance of public offices, hospitals, 
education buildings, police-stations, and so forth, “ It will suffice to 
note hero that the period was one of considerable activity in build¬ 
ing construction, even though individual departments were inblined 
to consider themselVes starved in this respect; arfd that the j»roposed 
but nltimately postponed partition of the districts of Midnapore and 
f Mymensingh led to the temporary formation of two public works 
divisions to deaf with the large ajaount of bailding construction 
involved. 

.rf- 


the exception of a few Ij^flit 
lij^po^nt railwainjin Ben^l are aader tjie ooh^t 
prinotpal^ «tension''was th^ ’ 
:’sedihiu|i^ni'4p:;Mymen8iogh #Uh ketrahoBa, 
,V-'Miaiff'^tf-'i§reife Opened m 
:t^ 







,<^! d«viidng railway oommoaicaljon betwaan 
*” aroid tte inhtnd itlaaer 
ibe one hand, or to Sarisah on d:he* othei^ The 
probjk^ ^ hdwlf^, liranght with oouaiderable 'diffioalties owln(^«to 
the fahi^v<^hhi^;.tks cross important drainage lines of 

the <V traverse shifting rivers or the probability ‘<hat (he 

neQessIkfy railway embankment might oanse an alteration in the 
natnrdi' drainage and snhseqaently in the tsanitary condition of the 
area. On aeo<jant' of similar ditScnlties the Faridpur-fessore ’railway 
B^eme wha abandotked» bat a jreconhaissanoe survey, was made o( 
(he FarMpnliBarisal route. A Committee was also appointed in 19S0 
to advise on the feasibility of a railway in the .tract of country 
dying between the Padma and Dhaleswari rivers in ordef to shorten 
the journey from Goalundo to Dacca. At the end of the period the 
report of the Committee, which recommended a certain line *08 
suitable, was under conAderation. One of the matters to which Lord 
Ronaldshay directed his attention was the safety of the public on 
the highway along which the Darjeeling-Himalayau Railway, which 
is Bubjecf to a measure of control by this Government, is constructed i 
amd he suocee’ded in getting a number of dangerous devel crossings 
on that road eliminated. It is interesting to record that in the year 
1921 an expert visited Calcutta to collect information for a report 
on the practicability of tube railways f^r Calcutta in^ accordance 
with the recommendation of a Committee appointed to consider the 
j)roblem o( rapid transportation in*and round about Calcutta. 

, Aerial Ropeway* Blll.-The Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill 

to. facilitate the construction of aerial ropeways intended for the 
public oarrrage of goods and passengers and to provide for adequate 
administrative control over the construction and working of the same 
was Introduced in the Legislative Council in 1921, but it was with¬ 
drawn itt 1922 for Wision in the light of the knowledge regarding 
private ropeways required in Bengal in connection with the wofhhig 
of ooUleriee, which became evident on the publication of the draft 


bUirr 


• f * 


■•rr 

l^wtiM irf Pabm awl Boakhall.—Tie*# was coi^ 

p»i»i» -o- »■. s5« 

headifuarlerscf Rampnr-Boalia, Pabna and Noalftall 
*S^fe Ahrbatefted by eupsion. ThO meaaurea which fete taken 

iW OWgW, » considerable area Wd^.of, the 

waphed away.by.that river.despite 
PnbW;.,fi>th» Departmritt to preve^-tt-y.lh^ 
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ooaet line of the distriot of Noahhali in the neighboafhood.of the 
town* of Noakhat^ haa *.for some yeaca been aabjeoted to enoroaoh- 
mentaby the avat^a of* the Bay of Bengal anfl at*the end of4he 
pflAod, it waa decided that the town ooaid no loiter be oohaidered 
free from the danger Of destruction- in,tb» ^ear tntnre. The qoea- 
tiun of *a site •for a new headquarters of the diatriot* .was therefore 
taken into consideration. . 

The. Brvd Trunk Gknal.— Prob|bbly the most important work 
undertaken by the Irrigation Department was,the preparation and 
execution of the .anti-malarial schemes which have j^pen referred 
to elsewhere in connection with the anti-malarial, campaign of Lord 
Ronlldshay. It was, however, concerned with other important projects. 
The Madarlpur Bil watef-route, by which direct communication was* 
obtained between Madaripnr and other jnte centres and the terminus 
of* the £astern> Bengal Railway at Khnln^, was for all practical 
purposes completed at the end ot the previous administration. 
During the present administration the Grand Trunk Canal scheme for 
making the route between Calcutta and those centres still sl^rter was 
finally framed by *Mr. C. Addams-Williams, C.I.E., and jvas eventually 
sanctioned by' the Secretary of State in 1920. It had been undet 
consideration for some twenty years. This canal will connect Calcutta 
with the main *river system of Eastern Bengal and though it will 
only be 22J miles long, it will shorten the important inland steamer 
route from Calcutta to the great Jute and rice centres by 120 miles, 
A long inland harbour with railway and warehouse facilities will be* 
constructed at Maniktola which should do much to relieve the con-, 
gestion on the Hooghly by permitting vessels to turn without entering 
that river. The harbour and its connected basins wiil provide a 
wide frontage of nearly 14 miles and it seems inevitable that with 
these facilities a new industrial centre will be created in the 
leighbourhood. Incidentally the construction of the canal wjll afford 
ihe means of reclaiming a large water-logged area in the near 
vicinity of Calcutta, thus improving the sanitary condition generally, 
whilst affording* an avenue tor tl^e expansion of the city towards 
ihe east. canal is admitted on all sides to be essential for the 
{dequate devejiopment o^ the natural waterways of the* Qarges delta 
in ^hich Bengal possesses oone of the finest systems of waterways ^ 
the world. In 1^ active steps were t|ken to oammence the work 
by acquiring the necessary land and ordering the necessary dredgers, 
but In 1921 the adverse financial position of th« province made a 
^ostponmbnt ^necessary pending a farther examination iijlo the prc- 
duotive asoechi of the •scheme. In 1920 it had Iwen estiq^ited to 



ddut sHgWly over tjired.orores ; and it had been, anticipated thal 
a retnrto of 6‘7- per cent, would be obtained 

« • . • 

Omedar prajlot— The Grand Trunk Oanal Ip primarily a n«yi. 
gallon project, b^t anotlipr, jarge project, via,* that ^f the Damodar 
canal in the diatrict of Burdwan was also being iiivastigatdd as an 
irrigatfon project, and in 1921 it jreceiyed tfie sanction of the 
Seoret&ry of St»te at an estimated cost of,70 lakhs. The project has 
in view the objects of ensuring's supply of water tt> fho bxistlng 
Eden Canal and of irrigating a tract? of country in .the district of 
Burdwaif, in which agricultural operations are at* present precarious* 
owing to the irregularly distributed rainfall. The scheme provides for. 
dhe construction of an anient across the ri\ 4 er Damodar dt Fakirb'era 
about 28 miles above Burdwan, a main canal 28 miles in length 
and one main branch. Altogether it is anticipated that the project 
will irrigate over 300 square miles; and it will in addition improve 
the sanitary conditions of a large area in the Burdwan and H<joghly 
districts. 

, Waterways' Advisory Committee.— A Waterways ^ommittee has 
been in existence since the year 1906 to inspect periodically the 
natural and artificial waterways between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal 
and to suggest measures of improvement. It subsequently suffered 
several changes and in 1918 the joint steamer companies mf Calcutta 
(the India General Navigation and Railway Company and the Rivers 
*Bteam Navigation Company), who however wanted a Trust, urged 
•the necessity of greater centralized control in order to insure greater 
co-ordination in th^ matter of river conservancy between the various 
local Governments concerned. It was therefore decided in 1920 that 
the sphere of the existing Waterways Advisory Committee shonid l)e 
enlarged by makinf^ it possible to have extra r^resentation .for the 
provinces of Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The Member in charge 
of Irrigation is the President, and railway, steamer and commercial 
interests are also represented on the Committee. It was also decided* 
that their fnnotions should be tfi advise on firstly, the maintenance 
and improveqjents of waterways, more specially the G^e's, Brahma¬ 
putra and 4feghna group of waterways which conueef Bengal jrith 
« JHhar and Orissa on tffe one hand and Vith Assam on the oJher; 
aind, secondly, the *iegalation« of traffic on these wdtorways. 

• 

IlMtr Hooghly wivar ami lU fMitart-llwllt rivan.— Towards the 
end of the qirevious administration Major F. C. Hirst, i,a.. Director of 
- Rprveys,* Bengal, lAd snbmitted a report on the condition of the TTnner 



Hooglity nr«e ^^oVlSWcSfetUV »iP^iteW^ a 

Committee oonsisting of l^raottoal mezi^trttk sj^okl kaj^wledg^"' df the 
watertray* of tile pfoTiiich to report li^n tfie^ep|t:irhich Bhoiild^e 
talLea to carry oat ayaj^oiatic oiaervatioiui of the changes ftt these 
riTers, and also, if possibly to improve theiP 0 («ndi(^n as ia^^^ible 
ohannel^and ad feeders for the Lower Hooghly. In 192D- CoVerpmeht 
accepted their main recommendation and appointed a permaheht ^^d 
nndor the chairmanship of°t\e Chief ^ngineer, Irrigation Department, 
to examine all important projects concerning either drainage, irri^tipa, 
sanitation or transport which are likely to restrict the^ree flow of 
flood water. Meanwhile contour surveys of the cojnneoted areas were 
'hnde^takan.^ The oBoard comprised, besides the chairman and two other 
ofBcials, Sir Alexander (thfen Mr.) Murray, who was then President of* 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and had been nominated by that 
body, and n representative of the joint steadier companies. In this 
connection it may be of interest to those who are alarmed by the 
possibMity of the Ganges sweeping down the river Hooghly through 
. the Bhagirathi, as the Hooghly is called in its upper reacjies, and 
wiping the city of Calcutta off the map, to learn that, on the con¬ 
trary, bandellihg and dredging operations had to be undertaken (of 
induce the Gauges to send as large a supply of water as possible down 
the Bhagirathi. 

KIddgrpOPfl bridfgi —in 1918 a Committee which had been appoint¬ 
ed (0 examine the Eidderpore bridge over the Tolly’s Nala in Calcutta- 
reported that it had deteriorated so greatly owing to the congestion of 
trafBc on it and its approaches as to make it unsafe for use. There¬ 
fore, from September 1918, all heavy vehicular tra^c, including tram 
oars, was stopped. A new bridge is under construction, 

OtiMr.aotivIttei of the Irrlgatioii Oepartment— The above descrip¬ 
tion, however, does pot complete the tale of the.. multifarious duties 
and work of the Irrigation Department. The canals and embankments 
in Midnapore and in the central portion of the province contribute a 
large amount of work ; means were investigated for the prevention of the 
recurring floods of the Damodar river Regarding which Lord Ronaldshay 
njude an interesting speeok in 1918; the principles to< be. observed 
in determining ^he headway and waterway to be provided nnW railway 
bridgM over navigable channels were settled; the question of thil: 
improvement and Sanitation of Tolly’s Nftia was taken up and the VoHf 
proceeded with; an investigatiw was made of the drainage conditions 
4he area lying, between the Dhaieswnrl and till Fadnm rivers in oide#^ 
diseover means of improving'the sanitadcm of the am betweeh the idvmVt; 
an| to improve the ^eilities for nsvigatipn; bsAd^^ 



to- the rim Ganges at Rampor-Boalia in ordet 

to *“** aanitary conditions an^to malntalrf the 

^Ater-shhpiy ot the* joWh. ' BandelUng was^also «nd«rta1cen oji the 
Gange* fejmahal and Goalnndo so tw to inalntatn a navlga<jle 

ohanitti %i*lt ^ throughonf the Ganges; investl- 

mtiona smd.Btde into the suitability of the Bidyadhari rim as an 
outMl for, Calcutta drainage 5 enquiries wei-e made into tlie measures 
neopsmry for protecting certain areas from * ^ 

,W8S undertaken, and so forth. 





CHAPTER XII. 

^ • 

Summary. 

is %ow possible to tabulate the prinoipal aohievesneats o| tjie 
period. The more important are probably the following in the order 
in whloh they have been "dealt with— ♦ 

• t * 

(1) the inangnration of a reformed scheme Ooverument eno- 
bodying « substantial instalment of responsible povern- 
raent; 

.(&) the ^xterslination of a dangerous anarchical movement* by 
means of the Defence of India Act, and the skilful adminis¬ 
tration of that Act; 

(3) the measures taken to deal with the*non-co-operators; 

(i\ the provision of men, money and material for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war; 

r 

(,'>) the revision* of the system of administration in the district 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts; 

(6) the extension of the system of trial by jury to all except 

the backward or .non-regulation districts of the province; 

(7) the administration of famine relief or relief of distress cause 

by the cyclone of 1919 "or otherwise; 

(K) the treatment of the financial position in which Governmei 
were placed on account of the reforms scheme of Govern¬ 
ment ; ' 

, (9) the re-organization of all services and establishments; 

(10) the creation of a new department of Industries; 

* r ^ • 

(11) the release from official tutelage of the larger local‘•autho¬ 

rities ; 

(12) the investment of village authorities with a generous 

measure of local self-govern^nent and the creation of a link 
IP bet'd(>len them and Government; 

(13,) the inauguration of^ and an advance, in, an anti-mi^Iarial 

campaign; 

«■ 

(14) the oraation of the department of Pnbli« Health; 

(15) the openingp of new medical schools, the School of 

Tropical Medicine and Hygiene in Calcutta and the Ronald- 
shay Medical School at Burdwan; 
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opettiog, of a new University at Daoca^j 
di^varies made in, and the expanaicai of, the Agrioul* 
tural Jge]^^,tment; 

(18) the organisation of the sericnltaral, branch of the Agrioai- 

tural tl>epattm*enl 1 

(19) the tnarked advance made by the co-operative movemeikt; 

• and,, •, ^ 

(20) the administration of Hhe Excise DepartmAt on' a new 

system. * 

• • 

Amongst other ntems may be mentioned the (Irand Trunk ^ana\ 
scheme which was sanctioned, but which was unavoidablir postponed 
'on account of the financial condition of the province; the project for 
the Howrah bridge which has now reached a definite stage; pie 
scheme for the developnwnt of Kuliinpong as a hill station, which has 
also reached a definite stage in that the scheme for the water-supply 
has been completed; and the encouragement given to the In.lian fine 
arts, h^ally, the legislation which was undertakjm i^ust be noticed 

(Appendix III). 

On the debit aide of the account must be included the non-co- 
operation movement, the growth of labour strikes .on frivolous o. 
political grounds and the depreciation in the value of njoney. Bu 
the Government of Bengal cannot be held responsible for thes. 
.‘unpleasant all-India or world-wide features any more than they cat 
for. on the one hand, the cyclone which traversed ^ 

fpr, on the other hand, the prosperity of trade caused by the wa 
ind the industrial’awakening of the province. In ^ 

cyclone they could only alleviate its effects as they did, and in ^ 
cL of industries provide facilities for th^ir development _ by th 
6reatlon,.of a specill department. 
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im^olUKlxaonUveCloniKil. mi-IO. 0 ^ 

.Tbe Hon’Ue Mr. f. dI%oo, o.B.i.1 * 0.8 .Till 9jh April.j917 

* • • « 
Th« Hgn’WB Sir Henry Wheeler, K.a 8 .i., k.c.i.k.;i.c. 8 . • ... From 9tli April 1917 

• •# 

The Hon’ble Sir N. D. 3eat»on-Bell, k.o i.k., i.o.s, ... Till 29th\l«rori 1918. 

The Hon’Jfle Sie J. Q. Cumming, k.o.i.e., c.a.t, i.c.S. ... from’ 29th March 191« 
• to 7th May 1920. 

. • • • • 

• i'lie Hon'ble Sir Charlea Jamok Steveiiaon-Moore, kjc.i.*., From 7th* May 1920 to 

O.V.O., I.C.9. 2n(i January 1921. 

The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Syod Stiama-nl-Hudn. K.ai.E. ... Till 8 th June 1917. * 


Tlie Right Hon’ble Lord Sinha of Raipur, K.c.i.g., I'.a ... Kroin 8 th Jime *1917 to 

13th May 1918 and , 
• from the 4th Norem- 
bar/1918 to 16th 
Novcml>er 1918. 

Tlio Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand Mahatab, k.c.s. 1 ., i^c.i.k., Froin Uth May 1918 to 
I.0.II., Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Rnrdwar. 3rd November 1918 

, and fruit 16th Norem* 

her 1918. 


lCem'«NOf th«Bx«outi7eOoancHi IMI'tKa 

Tlie Hon’ble Sit Henry Wheeler, k c.s.i., K.ai.E., i.c. 8 . ... 3rd January 1921 

The Hon’bleSir Bijay Chand Mahtab, k.c8.i., k.o.i.e., i.o.ji.. Ditto. 
Mahan^dhiraja Bahalur of Burdwan. 

The Hon’ble Sir (Then Mr.) John Henry Kerr, o.i.E., r.s.i.. Ditto. 

i.aB. 

The Hon'ble Sir Abd-ur-rahim, kt. ... ... ... Vitttf 


MtaMn. IHl-M. 

The Hon'ble Sir Snrendra Nath Banlijea, kt. ... 
the Hootile Mr. Profae Clmndrt Mitter, c.i.k. 

Ibi ;I{eli’bl<t*MBwab Sy«<i Sawab AM Chandbnri, Hl**n 
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* tailnllai jjifhafflintaiaitUiia 
"i/xiMwltt taihiNtMi. -' 




IH 


AFtpiNOtX HI. 


jw %nm uuiaianv* OainAll d)ii4n/tN« 


difimtU Muaioipal (Ainundmuot) Act, 1917 i(BeD.*Aot I %t • 

i917)[_ •fa vaa aA aaa aaf 79 

2.. ibe B«Dj(bl iPubKo Demtntls^Reoovery t&ineDdm«Bt) Aot^ t0l8 

(Ben. Act 1 ojt 1918) ••• ••• ••• ••• 100 

3.. Tbe Bengal Tenancy (Amendment)* Act, 1018 (B^n.' Act II ot , 

• 1918) • f* •«« ^e 49 

4. The Bengal (lliene) Diaqnaliflcation Act, 1918 (Ben^ Aot III of . i 

* ' 1918) aaa aaa aa. aaa ® aaa *88 

The SerampoVe College Act, 1918 (Bon. Aot IV of 1918) ib 

The Chittagong Port (Amendment) Aot, 1918 (Ben. Act V ot 1918) 

The Calcutta Hackuey-oarriagu Aot, 1919 (Bnn, Aot I of 1)19) ... 

The Beiigal Juvenile Bmoking Act. 1919 (Ben. Aot II of 1919) ... 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1919 (Ben. Aot 111 of 1919) * 

^le Bengal Primary Eijucaiion Act, 19l9 (Ben. Aot IV of 1919) .a. 

•The Bengal Village Self-Government Aot, 1919 (Ben, Xot Vof 1919) 

The Bengal Food Adulteration Act, 1919 (Ben. Act VI of rtl9) ... 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Aot, 1919 (Ben. 

Aot VII of 1919) ... ••• 

The Bengal Cruelty to Animala Aot, 1920 (flen. Aot I of 1920) ... 

Tlie Kaetern Frontier Riflee (Bengal Battalion) Aot, 1920 (Ben. 

Aot II of 1920) ... — ••• 

The Calcutta Rent Aot, 1920 (Ben. Aot III of 1920) ... 

The Calcutta Pilota (Amendment) Act, 1920 (Boo. Act IV of 1920) 

Tlw Bengal Alfcivial Unde Act, 1920 (Ben. Aot V of 1920) 

The Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Aot, 1920 (Ban. 

Aot VI of 1920) . ... 

Tl» Calcutta Port (Amendment) Aot, 1920 (Ben. Act VII of 1920) ^ 

The Indian i^-croae Society (Bengal Brandt) Hot, 1920 (Ben. 

Act VIII of 1920) 

The Deputy Preeideut'a EBaolumonta Act, 1921 (Bon, Aot I of 1921) 

2j9r The Bengal Land Begietratioa jAmendment) Act, 192UBeo. Act II 

* 11921 ) ••• ' 

^ Bdb^ Wraar^^ (AinendmentX Aet, 1921 ^Beo, An* 

lb.0* 1991) - i" ^ i 2 

^^T^didcttltt jnprofeiiioni (Amendment) Aot, 1922 (Ben. Aet » « 


6 

0. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 
18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
»i 

21 


86 

70 

60 

43 

87 

67 

79 

34 

70 

33 

78 

56 

48 

M 

65 

29 

6* 

•n 



in. Ao^U of 1982) ,.«• ^ 

1988 (Pen. Aot HI 0(1^) 
1988 (Win. Act IV d 




AmNOfU IV. 

' < 3- r ' 


■TATftlHillT I. 


' A'fm puncia aim Institutioaa t0*Alifeit*ooiftHliiiHona have 

6aantfnMa bv |ha paopla of aangal. 


Serial 

Mo. 

1 • Ml A Of Ford ob 

- - « 

Amount!* 

con|ributed. 

0 

Object of Fund or Inatitu^on. , 


‘ G 

Rh. 

- u -,- 

1 

C 

Tlie Imperial Indian Relief 
Find (Bengal Branch). 

13,08.602 

To afford relief to aU olosaw in 
India soSering from the effects 
of the war. 

2 

The Lady Carmicliael’e 
) Bengal Women’s War 
Fund. 

V 

c 

c 

24,66,350 

0 

Started in August 1914 by Lady 
Carmichael . and a number of 
European and Indian ladies. Ltd 
“ Red-cross ” work and, ,made up 
units according to the St. John 
Ambulance Scheme. Later, 

developed a highly efflciciit 
system for the supply of comforts 
to the Indian Relief Fund in the 
East aud to the Navy. 

3 

The Armenian Relief Fund 

l,12t26l 

To afford relief to Armenians suffer¬ 
ing from the effects of the war 
and particulariy to help homeless 
Armenian refugees in Trans- 
Caucasia. 

i 

The Belgian Relief Fund 

U 

0 

4,17,861 

To afford succour to Belgians render¬ 
ed homeless or destitute by t^ 
war. 

6 

The Belgian Children's 
Relief Fund. 

46,786 

To afford relief to Belgian children 
•affected by the war. 

6 

w 

The Frenph Red-uroas 
fund; 

1. 

56,229 

To asalat the work of the French 
Red-cross Assooiatjon. 

V 

1 

The.. Lady Bnrglielere’a' 
Priannert' Fdi^i. 

1,30,790 

To provide food and 'comforta. tt^- 
i. prlaonwa oi’ war. . 

B, 

The Soottisii Women’a 
HoapItat^Fund. 

2,78,573 

To Iwaiat tbt Scottish' WooictA- 
fiOWHlai Fund in their " 

, work.alt Satoidim '• 

-'-p ■' 




>.*' tlM; ^SifUetman Cdoutta 
• WarF^ud. 


10 TIib Lord Koberts Meino- 
* rial Workshopg Fund. 


11 The Bengali Regiment 
Patriotic Fund. 


6,83,408 


Inaugurated through tb oolumua 
o{ the ^Slatttmmi iiewaptper aod 
viminiatored by the Calcutta War 
* Fund Committee. Provided a 
(MDvoy of SOvmdtur ambulatioo* 
with attendant motor-can and 
luotor-cyclea, -and paid for thtdr 
up-koep fur one year in France. * 


20,826' To raiae a ttemorial to tile iatt 
Field Marabal b;f eetabliaiiiiig 
workaltopa for the employment of 
disabled eoldiera and eailora. 

• 

1,13,559 To pruvide comturta for membera of 
the llengaii Kegiment (49lh 
'(eiigalia), and to help t^ie faini- 
liea of those who went on active 


12 The Bengali Double Com¬ 
pany Fund. 


^ ditto. 


13 The Bengali Double Com- 19,(172 ^ Ditto ♦ ditto. 

pany l^iea Fund. 

14 The Kin; George’s Fund 3,11^57 To aid Marine Boiievuleul Inatitii 


for Sailors. 


(Bengal Branco 


1# 'fho Viscount Davenport’s 
Seamen's Hospital Punl,, 
Greenwich. 

IT The Army Young Men’s 
Ohriatiao Asaooiation 
Fond.* 


^ W The Bad TriaiHtIo Caiu- 
Caiouttm 


lions and to perpetuate a lasting 
recognition of the Imperial 
services rendered by the seamen. 

15 99 614* To provide funds to meet the needs 
of the Britiata ited-orosa Society 
and the St. John Amindytoe 
Association in India and Meso¬ 
potamia. , 

4 175 To assist Viscount Davmport'a 
' Seamen's Hospital at Greaowio^ 


^00 000* To provide restaurants and reit* 
' ' houses for Britiiji iroops and to 

■iipply them with Indoor tad 
outdoor amuae^anHi. 

• . • 
4,87086 Inaugurated in Ap^ J#I8 as^a 
epaisial eflnd on JMhaii ox- ttw 
georwH work of this Amy Yoimg 

Hob’s Clii;^ii A^a^on. 





▼i 


Serial 

No. 

• Name of IfoND 0% 

JnstitoAon. 

• 

Amount 

contributed. 

Object of Fund or Institution. 

* 


• 

Ks. . 


W 

The Lad/ Larwiduwiie'i 
Oflioere’ Wivue aijd 
Pamiliug Fund. 

3,02,638 

To aitura Onancial gnd*othoi^ assist-' 
ance to the wives and families 
of oiiicors who have fallen *10 the 
war. 

20 

Tho St. Ilutiataii’a Fund 
for Blinded SofdierB. 

2,58,985 

To organize assistanue for blinded 
soldiers and teacdi*' them wage- 
earning OQcupations. 

'£l 

The Bengal Auibulaircc 
I'orpa Fund. 

2,76,568 

To provide the outfit necessary for ■ 
the Bengal Ambulance Corps. 

2i 

Tho Koyal Silver Wedding 
Fnnd. 

1,26,671 

To c^memorate the silver wed¬ 
ding of their Imperial Majesties 
the Kiiig-Empcror and the Queen- 
Empress by providing educational 
scholarships for the children of 
Indian soldiers killed” in the 
war. 

23 

24 

The hiatiop rnorgoin’s 

Fund for Armenian 

Belief. • 

The War Seal Fund ..t 

1 

88,456 

11,360 

To assist homeless and destitute 

1 Armenians. 

To supply comforts to soldiers and 
to the sick and wounded. 

25 

The St, -lolin Anihidancu 
Brigade (Nnrt>iiig Sia- 
tera Qreeting and Speed¬ 
ing Corp'i)- 

1 , 64 '’,990 

To assist invalided soldiers passing 
througli the railway stations of * 
Calcutta by giving them free ( 
reficsiimcnts, warm clothing for 
cold c'limctes and other comforts 
for their journeys. 

26 

The St. John Ambulance 
IJrigade (Nnraing Sie- 
tera Convaleacedt Home, 
Calentta). 

1,41,632 

To paj for the upkeep of a con. 
valeseent home for British soldiers 
in Calcutta. 

'27 

Tho Soldiers’ Club, 

Darjeeling. , 

13.548 

'to provide amuHements and recroa- 
tion for soldiers in Darjeeling. 

,26 

< 

The ‘Midlers' Club, 

llaating^'Caloiitta. ' 

e 

31,200 

To provide amusements and 'recrea¬ 
tion for tho Boldiersi at Hastings 
in Calcutta. 

29 

The Kuraeouf; Soldiers’ 
Car.te 9 n Fund, Knraeong, 

< 

11,967 

c 

To provide slildiers with free meals 
on their ray up and down from 
Darjeeling. 

90 

Tho Ster'iind Carter Fund 

9 

4,025 

For equipping the Star and Carter 
Hospital at Richmond* 

* 
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STATCMtNT II. , 


/ nt Of lAportant war oontgibiitlons In eaah mi^a 

diraot to aovornmont* ' * 

• . * *« _ ! _ • 


Serial T 

• 

• 0 

Name or donor. 

• 

• 

I 

1 

Amount. * , 

1 

* 

• 

, How utiliiivd. 

•• 

...a. 

• 

• 

T" 

Us. • 

• 

1 

0 

Raja ^arat Chandra Kay 
Chnudhnri, o9 Chaiiclial, 
Malda. 

.50,000' 

Credited to the “ Our Day " Fund, 
Bengal Branch, ■%! the ii^atancg 
of tile Bengal Goygriiuieut. . 

• 

2 

Mr. B. D. Mehta, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

• 

25,000 

Credited to tlie Uoverniiient of India, 
Army Department, t'iwnrda,the 
general expeifhes cf tlie wai.’ 

3 

Rai Baldeo Das Birla 
Bahadur, Calcutta. 

« 

2.5,000 • 

Ciedited to tlic Imperial. Indian 
Belief Fund (Central Fund) at 
the iuatance of the (lovernment 
of India. * • 

0 

4 

Babii K. B. Bay and Balm 
B. B. Bay, of I’abria. 

25,000' 

Credited to tne (luverninenl of 
Iinlia, Army Di'partmenl, towards 
tlie general efiiensea of the war. 

6 

• 

Anonymous ... 

12 ^00’ 

Ditto ditto.’ 

6 

The Hon’blo Mabaruja Sir 
Maniodra Chandra Nandi, 
K.CI.E., of rfasimbasar, 
Murshidabad. 

1 

10 ,000’ 

Ditto ditto. 

7 

Baja Satya Niraujan 

Chakrabatti. M Heiaiu- 
*pur, and his brother 
Mr. M. N. Chakrabatti,, 
Birbhuni. 

10,000 

Ditto diUtp 

9 

8 

. • 

9 

The Hou’ble Bai Sita Xatli 
Bay Bahadur, Bhagyakul, 
Dawa. 

• 

Mr. Manindr# Chandra 
Sinba, ii.n.K., ,Paikpara, 
24-Psrgana8. 

• 

• 

10 ,000’ 

, 1,000’ 

Ditto , t'liito. 

9 

Ditto , ditto. 

- ■ _ 


i AnMilMrom IMS tof «o loD « M tV w lut$. 
1 The donor wtiee to »»•»« enonyinooe. ^ 
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STATBMiNT Hi. , 


A statamant^of ValuMila gifta In wai> matarlal and in kind.* 

> • • * • 


DlSiTRICT. ■ 


Number. 


[{)■ whom given. 


A. -Motop AmbuliinM Car*. 


, I 24-rarganag- 
2 Khulna 


1 The people of tlie 24-Fargaua8 district. 

1 I Local orgaoizatioiie of the Khulna 
I dietrict. 


3 Murehidabad 


6 Nadia 


2 {The Uon’ble Maharaja Sir Manindra 
I Chandra Nandi, k.o.i.e. 

1 The penpIc<Df the Murehidabad diatrict. 

1 The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. 

I I The Midnapore Zamitidary Coii^any. 


7 lljrbhuin % ... 


5 Raja Satya Niranjau Chakrabatti anch 
others. 


8 Hooghly 


7 The people of the Ilooghly district 
(througli the district braiioh of the 
St. John Ambulance). 


9 Burdwan 


2 The Raidganj and Qiridih Coal Fields 
War Motor Ambulance Fund, 


10 Dacca 


1 The Dacca Ladiogg War Fund. 


U. Mymensitigh 


C Raja Sashi Kaiita Acliarya Ohaudhuri 
Bahadur, of Myiuensiugh. 


12 Darjeeling 


2 The Darjeeling Planters’ AKsociatiou. 


13 Calcutta 


14 . Ditto 


1 Kai Bhideo Das Birla Bahadur and B:ibu 
Radha Kissan Poddar of the lirin of 
^Messrs. Balden Das Jugal Kissore and 
Tarachand Uhansyam Das, 

1 Rai Badree Das Bahadur. 


15 Ditto 


16 Hill Tipp^ra SiAe 


50 The Gal.utia publib (through the Calcutta 
War Fund Ciiiqraittee). 

I Mis Highness th*c Maharaja of Hill 
Tippers. 


• • a 

1 

District. 

Number. 

• . 

-er—V - 


• By wfinin given. 


• B.—AipbuUnoa Louneftas, 

a • 


1 « 

• 

N 

Hnoglii^ 

• 

• 

2 

. 2 

Dacca ... ... 

e 

1 

2 I 

1 

3 

.^Ipal^uri ... 

1 

4 

• 

Hill Tippera Sutc 

1 

6 

Calcutta 

1 


■(throiJKli the District Branch of the 
St. alyhn Aiiitiulanvo Aiiociation). 


1 The Diiara Tcii f lautcrs. 

1 Hie lli;;lilicee yic Moiliai 

Tippers. •t 

I Hr. 8. ]*. Ssrlisdhikari, u.i.K. 


C.—Wotoi>>oara. 


1 

lA>oghly ... ... j 

1 

2 

Jalpaiguri ... ... i 

1 

3 1 

Calcutta ... ... j 

1 

I 


I I The Hon'lilc Mr. Bhiipeii<Irn Niitli Baeii. 


1 I 24-Put gauss 


O.—Ltfprlaa. 

1 I The people of the 24-I’argiiiiae <li«trict. 


1 Jslpsigiiri ...a 

2 Coocli-Behar State 


E —Tanta. 

I 2 I I*. H. Itaikat, K;|(|. 

7 I His HiglmesH tlie Mstiarsja of Coocli- 
Behsr. 


• E.—Impoptant war eomfppts. 

- 

1 HsrjeelinK ... * ■•. 4 , 00 i) | U. H.*A. Morton, K«(|.,of Toouhafrie Tea 

a lbs. of Gstate. 

' tea. * 

• t 4 

2 Hill Ttppera Slate ... 800 His Highness t^e Maharaja o( Hill 

khaki Tippers, 
shirts. 


STATBMBNT IV< 


A •tAt«man1;'of oAntPibutlons In man>poW«p, nto. 

t 

' Tka Baaital Statlaairi HaaflUL— The Indiau 'commuifitjr ijf Bengal Httei^ oat ^ 
a’ river flat aa a hospital, but unfortunately she sank in a galei dS tbet onset 
of Madras on her way to the'Persian Onlf. Thereafter the Cominittee offj^e^to 
utilise the perfonnel and equipiftent acqiiired^for the floating li(»pital in any way 
in whioli tlie military authorities decided. The offer was aucqpted, and the Conimittve 
\^ere asked to arrange, for a Stationary Hospital of 200 beds in ^Amara for a 
period of six inoii^ths. This was done, and the Committee further inoreased the 
aoeomviodation' to 1,0(10 beds. The corps. rendered excellent service, but it was 
subsequently ifisbanded and rekirned to India in July 19IR, the hospital !)eing • 
taken over by the military autliorities as a going concern. 

lha ■taflal kmbl|laaca Oorpt.—In view of the success of the Bengal Stationary 
Hospital in Mesopotamia, it was suggested to the Committee of the hospital that 
Ooverniqent should take over the hospital, and that the promoters should develop 
a bearer corps along the lines of an ambulance bearer company. This was 
'accepted, and Dr. Sarbadhikari recruited the necessary men for the fi'mbulance 
corps. At the suggestion of the medical authorities, tlie promoters of the Bengal^ 
Ambulance Corps undertook to develop an ambulance bearer corps of 135 officers 
and men. The organization was all but completed, but owing to a misunder¬ 
standing between tl'e promoters, of the corps and the military authorities regard¬ 
ing tlie status,and nomenclature of tlie various ranks, tlie corps was never actually 
formed, and the men enlisted were dislpinded at the end of June 1916. 

ThI Oaleulta Velaataap lattary. —The formation of this battery was sanctioned 
‘by (Government soon after the outbreak of tlie war. It consisted of 114 officers 
and men raised in Calcutta from the Cossipore Artillery Volunteers and the. 
Calcutta Port Defence Volunteers. Tliis force was despatch^ to East Africa and 
reiiWoroements were sent there from time to time. The force returned to India 
after having renderetl service for about two years. 

Tka Oaiontia Mator Maekiat-flaa Battary.— A battery wSis organized epnsisting 
of 60 young men employed in jute mills and offices in and around Calcutta. 
Tfie cost of its equipment was met by subscriptioh and the battery was despatched 
(o Egypt in 1916. It was demobilised at the end of 1917, and most of the 
members wer^ transferred to otUyr units of the Maobiue-gun Corps in Egypt. 
A, •proposal to * revive tha ^attery was being favourably considered by the 
military authoritiM when hostilities ceased. 

BaBla-laBlaa BaBhaaat —To this all-India voluntary regint^ni sanciioneu lor the 
duration of the war* for members of the domiciied An^io-Indian community, 
Bengal oontribuked a proportionate Complement of men. 

Baleitte ttalvinlty Oarpa. —In December 1917 the Chvnnment of India, in 
oomplianoe with the wishes of the Indian student ooramunity of Bengii, sanotioned 
the formation in the University of Calcutta of a wing of*t*be Indian* Detenea 



xi 


be designate^ the Galcatta Uaivereity Infantry. The total number of 
jppiia fj ifa waa 1,099, of wh^m 511 where enrolled, • The Arpe hae been'under- 
trajj^ing. 


gal Ugkt HorM.—In iyi7 the Uovernmeiit ot India Kanotioncd tlie auicli- ^ 
iiient to the Indiaie Deduce Fvce of a cavalry unit compoaed of well-to-do e 
• Indiana. Twp .hundred and eight meinbere were enrolled and the oFrps uiider- 
weut training. 

•N • . .. 

IndiM laatloR m ladlan Deftnee |opea.—In lvl7 a proixMi^l la for^n a corpi 

in» the Indian Defent^ Force of non-European Britiah suhjocta, 1,000 atwug, 
was sanctioned by the Qovernniont of India under the titlt% 4tli' Calcutta Infautrg. 
Two hundred men enrolled theinaolves, and 99 of Ihcac offeyed theinaelvea for 
preliminary training. 


OaiabaUat raoniitaient— 


Nuiiilier. 


recruited 

• 

for the 49tli Bengalis 

... 6,6aa 

Ditto 

for Motor Transport 

162 • 

Ditto 

as signallers 

... 1‘.'7 

• 

Ditto 

fur the Artillery ... 

• 133 

Ditto 

for oilier uiiits 

4. 8 

Ditto 

as tollowcrs 

... 193 


Hoa-oombataat reoraltmant— 

KuDibvr. 


Men recruited hy tlie Diviaimal Uecriiitiug Officer for 

Labour and Porter Corps, etc ... 

Men recruited l>y the Tcclinical KeeriiiUng Officer for 

tlie East Alrican aod McHopotainian Kailwuya and tlie 
Inland Water Transport Service 
Men recruited from convict volunteers as awcepors, 

labourers, ete. — — , 

Men recruited as lascor crews and sent to outports ... 


15,692 


47,965 


657 

40,656 


othar eaaWbatlana.-A large •number of motor-cyclist, despatch riders, inter-^ 
pretem, aignallera. motorboat drivers, n.otor transport drive, and 
k John Ambulance Corps were sent to the front from tbp ^2pd, (Presidency) 
Uaftalion of th* Calcutta Volunteer Rifles. 





APPENDIX V. . 


Hi^ B\o«ll»noy's Addrei|i to the Dlotriot*^ BoavnI* of NaJia, 

' ileaaopo and 34«Pai*tfanaa on tlia flBth danHany 1918, on Mia 

‘ aubifot of oaptain drainage prbjodllb.*’ 

» 

Gkntiemkn, 

FiBOT of gll let me ihant* you for Jiaving responded ^ readily to iny 
invitation to you *to meet me bere to-day. I can weU believe that some ^f 
^ 011 —perhaps many "of^you—may have been put to some inconvenience, in doing 
BO ; and 1 should^ not have asked you to put yourselves to t^e trouble of 
coming to Calcutta, jiad it not been that I attach unusual importance to the 
subject which* I desire to disquss with you. • 

I had ocoasiiin recently to address the members of the District Board at 
Buralwan ; and in ^ the course of my speech to them I said that one of the 
anibitions which I cherished was to see during fny tenure of office a big 
advance, in our fight against disease, and I added that my study of conditions 

in Bengal had made it clear to mo that it was the District Boards whose 

interest and 'co-o^reration [ must enlist, before I could hope to aclsieve any 

measure of suceess. I have referred to these utterances because they provide 

the explanation of 'my invitation to you to meet me here to-day. The particular 
disease with which I propose to concern myself this morning is malaria. It is 
not the only diseaSo that I desire you to help me to fight ; but it is, perhaps, 
the most widjjsproad and the most virulent of all the diseases which afflict the 
(leople of Bengal. Its baneful influence was impressed upon me in more than 
one of the addresses of welcome which were presented to me on my arrival 
’• in Calcutta to take over the duties and responsibilities of Governmeut, less than 
a year ago. I lost little time in enquiring into the nature of the scourge 
and I frankly confess that I was shocked at the grim tragedy which my 
enquiries disclosed. Bvery year there occur in Bengal from 350,000 to 400,000 
deaths from this cause alone But a mere enumeration of the deaths gives 
but a fakit idea of the ravages of the disease. It is jprobable that at least 
a hundred attacks of malaria occur for every death, and it is estimated that 
this disca-ie alone is responsible for 200,000,000 days of sickness in the Presi- 
(dency every year. This gives an idea of its results from an economic point 
of view. Its spectPal finger may also be traced in the diminution of the birih- 
rate, ns well in the increase of the death-rate, with the result that in 
the" wore, malarifl districts the population shows a serious decline^. The state- 
of-aff*irs is summed up in the, Bengal Census Report, of 1911 in the following 

wordsc 

r 

“ Year by ,year fever is silaptly at work. Plagu% slays its thousands, 
fever its ten thausan(j8. Not only does it diminish the population t>y death, but 
it reduces the nilality of the survivors, saps their vigour and fecundity, and, 
either interrupts the even teudk', or hinders the development of commerce and 
industry. A leading ca^ of^ poverty—and of many otlir'^ disogreebles in a 
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great pwt of Beogal—is the prevalence of malaria For a phyaical explanation 
of the Bengali lack ot enePgy, malaria would coiigt high*' * 

J. am aware Aat eH,vital etatiativa here innate l>e appruaeheif with ^caution 
owing to the exfitme *iinr^aliahility of the leporting^ ageiiuy. In a ifipall 
Bengal town an enterpriain^ peputj| Sanitary ComiHiaaionor, who went from 
,houa(ktO-houBe ^ >%rify the recorded deatha, found that out ^f twenty 

deaths ^cril^d* to fever, three only weru due to malaria. Of the othera, two 

had* in fact died at all, one had died of eutiviiliiong, one of dropsy, oiio 
of bronchitia, and the remainder of g various coinpluints inclutyng* old .age. In 
another investigation giado by an Indian ^Medical Service Uflieer, one rc|Hirted 
death from %ver turned out to be a birth (registered os a Ueatli by inistnke}t 
four others proved to be still-births, five otheis to be due to drops.'ig two to carbuncle, 
two to old age and one turned out to Iw a ease of dunth b^jliurnicgl Nd 
•wonder that the Sanitary Com luissioner recently ebserved in one of his reports that 
“ in Bengal the record of deaths is not eoinplete, neither is the stuteinent 

of cause accurate ; ” or that we find it otliciidly staled th^t " the term ftvn 

commonly used in the ofliefti returns is really of little greater value as affording 
an idea of the actual cause of death than the beading ‘ otlier causes'”^ 

In the figures which I have given these ii,ncenrueies on the part of tin 
reporting 'agency have been allowed for; and I have only refvrred to them i( 
order to emphasize tlio fact tlial llie picture which I have yiinled is not ai 
exaggerated one, but gives as true a repreHCiitation of tlie facts as it is possibli 
to obtain on a statistical basis. , 

Figures of this kind are sufficient to bring ffonie to one bow lli<> disesse ii 
■a t ndeinic form gnaws steadily and relcnllcssly into the vitality of the people 
tut it also sweeps down in sudden savage fury as an epidemic, and marks it 
isit with a virulence more dramatic hy far tlian that of the stcaily piTsistenc 
f the endemic variety. 1 am tempted to quote the description given h; 

)r. Bentley of an qp:demic of malaria in a village in Faridpur which li 
isited in the autumn of 1912 “In many cases”, he wiote, “every memlsj 
f a household was prostrated at the same time, and in (dlier cases porliap 

no member bad escaped.Systematic investigatory .work wa 

iffioull pwing to the'scores of people who la sieged the Vamp si^ekiiig Irealmen 
in .. comparatively short time over 30,000 quinine tablets were distributee 
The mortality was considerable. *111 one case a whole family lia.1 died. Aiiotha. ^ 
family of eleven lost seven mcinli^s in two months. si remarkable feature 
.w»s the hopeless attitude of the pe.plc who appeared cowed, not .jio mud. by 
the acuteness M the fever, as by the succession, of the relaisses Con 

ask for a Iffore vivid picUire of the awful tragedy of malaria than that 1 * 

• Suclr, then is the aproblo.n ; and the question facing Sovernment is tliis- 
“ What ate the condii^ns whicl.' produce malaria, and are they and. as can be 
altered by Government action ?” Thanks to tl.e discovery of the malarial 
organism by Professo? Laverau in 1880, and to the working out yt the mosquito 
cycle of tb% psraeite by Hose in 1897-98, we now know the cause of tl.e 
disease artB tl.e codttftlone which arc responsible ^or it.^ spread. Tl.e cause of 
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tb« dMeiM ta the introiluction into the blodd of a minute unioelluler animal 
paraaiM. Tina ia ouuveyed ,to man in one way, aiA in *one way only, namely, 
by tlie bite of tlif ail^pheles^mosquito. 

ff. this be the case, it is obvious that if the anopltelee l^osqaito can be got 
rid of, malaria will gradually die out. • The^ destruction of an insect * so 
widespreai^sand so^ proliQo as tlie mosquito is no doubt t formidable underta|ing; 
and the method most likely to be effective is to briug about coadttioiis* which 
are unfavourable to its bree'dipg. The fundamental question, thou i^fvea 
itself to ‘this—Oa^ an environnient in whiq^i the mosquito now multiplies freely 
be so changed as to render it unsuitable to continued bfeoding V * 

• The mosquito breeds in water. If there was no water, thereewou|jl be no 
mosquitoes. Then) are no mosquitoes in the middle of a, waterless desert. If 

you. could djy, up *Bongnl, mosquitoes would very soon disappear. BnJ.ycu 

cannot, of course, dry up Bengal. You might ns well try to dry up the sea.' 
In a country which is naturally a dry country like the Punjab, for instance, 
yoo*niay*Bet to work to remove all suportliious water by draining the country. 
And this is no doubt the way to set to work in such countries. This’ method 
has, in* fact, been adopted with complete success at Ismalia. The town has 
been drained and all the pools of stagnant water dried up. In 1891, there 

were 2,600 oases, of malaria. In 1902, the drying up of the town rifas under* 

taken and since ^90C not a single case of malaria lias been rontracted tliere^ 
In Bengal, however, some otlier mctliod of destroying tire larvee must be 
devised. The problem is complicated by the fact that there are three varieties 
of anopheles in Bengal, each, of which is n carrier of malaria and each of 
which breeSaaunder dissimilar conditions. Thus the Anopheles Liatoni breeds in 
running water, such ns small-streams,, and is found in the Duars. Another, 
variety known as the Anoplielcs Ciilicifacics breeds in water having a mild i 
* current, and is found in undulating country, siicli as the Asaiisol Subdivision 
of Burdwan ; while the third variety, namely, tire Anopheles Fuligiiiosus, breeds 
in Htaguant water and is common tlirougiiout the deltaic tracts of tire resi¬ 
dency. 

In th^ Dnars, malaria inoreasad with the clearing of the country. This is 
attributed to the fact ttiat the Anopheles Listoni breeds much more successfully 
in streams which are open to daylight than in water darkened by tire under¬ 
growth of the forest. When the forest was Cleared and the arm light let in 
tire larviB showed «n alarming increase.^ The remedy in the case would 
therefore, apyer^ ^to be to conduct the streams underground ; and an experiment, 
on^bese lines is being oarrret} out on the Meenglas Tea Estate ii» the Jalpaiguri 
distri^. Under-Srains have been constructed below the natural BtKIs of the 
streams running through an area of about 600 acres surrounding a coolie village ' 
which forms the ceiitre of a rough circle of about half a mile radios. 

Another experiment in sub-soil drainage is also being undertaken in the neigh- 
bourluKid of th^ Singaram river in the Asansot Subdivision,* wliere the Anophele, 
Cntioifeciee ie prevalent. In thie case a oombination of methods is being adopted. 
The Singaram river ie ^ng subjected to periodical flusRifig with w view to 




waabiog^twky the lervts found alo'iig its mnrgiu ; and atib-aoil draina are being 
oonatructed nnder certain awtinpy patchua and under, the of a aniall •fliuent 
of,|^ Singaram r#rer. • 

In the fiat deltaiC trails ^uavn &wiui vuv imi^ aa*. iraiiuwif mic uie^nav 

carrier ie the Anopheles Fuli^injana Which breeds in<dtagiiant water. .It is here ^ 
,that jnethoda otijer tlian*ainipie draining must be devised. s, 

• ® 4 * 

■Experience has shown tiiat small shallow pools, with a large amount of tdg» 
are tli^ most fSvoerable breeding places of tlie*^uopbelus Fuliginosns. Large 
sheets of water are mucli less favoiA'ablo. This may be ddb to a Variety of 
o^ses, one of which fb undouhtoilly tliat Mio temperature af. large expanses of 
water is* hi^er tiian tliat of small pools. Sumi interesting facts in th* 
connection a'e oominunicated by Captain IIo>tgson, i.m.s., and afe tg be found ii^ 
the '^oceedinga of the Lucknow Sanitary Cunfeionco of f'JU. •eAccording to 
* this investigator the optimum temperature for tlnf larviu of the anopliolus lies 
between 68*-78° F., temperatures alrove 8U’ F. become more and more unsuitable 
wliile temperatures of 95* t^ 1U4’ arc rapidly fatal. In Delhi and Maifroa, 
tlie temperatures during the monsoon varied in surface pools, from 73* to 104*; 
the coolest pools being very imall pools lying amongst grass. Small hoof 
marks in grass, ho declared, miglit contain water 9° F. coolor. than a largo 
pool 6 imihos away. “Tlie great destroyer of mostiuito'larvife is nature, and 
4ier principal means is raising the temperature of the water#. If then you 
cannot get rid of the water, tlie next licst thing to do is to change its charooter, 
that is to say, to convert the numberless small shallow pool% with a maximum 
of edge and a comparatively low temperature intb largo expenses of jyater with 
a minimum of edge and a higher temperature The water wlnUli covers the 
land, especially during the wet season, fk derived from two sources, vi/.., spill 
water from the rivers and rain. Umier these circumstances the object winch wo , 
have in view can be achieved by holding up the water on the land during the 
wet months, in other,words, by lloorling the country; and by draining off the 
fioodsat suitable seasons. To do this satisfactorily we must call in the Engineer, 


and get him to construct the necessary embankments and slnices. If by tlfcso 
means we can regulate tne amount of water on a given area of land^ we can 
not only bring about Conditions which are unfavourable*to the breeding of the 
mosquito'; but we can also guard against damage being done to the crops, and, 
indeed, wo can enormously imprcAre the crops. By a fortunate dispensation of 

Providence, the staple crops of Bengal—j*'‘e rice-are evps which grow in* 

standing water, and if we regulate the infi )W and the efflux oyiio,water scienti¬ 
fically, we oai* not only dcstory the mosquito Urfio ami inainfain a leveb tf 
water'suittffffe for the production of go(|.l crops, but wo can actually img)rove 
(he fertility of the land b'V allowing the inflowing water to deposit its silt upon 

tlie soil. The remartable results which can bo achieved, fa this direction, are 

strikingly demonstrated* in the case of the Mlgra HU scheme. ) have recently 
inspected the country* between Magra HU and Diamond Hariwur, and I have been 
deeply irapreised with the vast possibilities which may be expecteif to follow from 
the intro<l>iction of.gjmilar schemes in other parts «f the Presidency. Into the 
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detail* of' the tclieme I need not enter. They are probabl^y wdl-koown ^ «oi&e, 
•t tea*! of thoBe whS^are present; but I do arge yoii'to stndy the result* of that 
achebie,^ fur they efforc^ proo^ of the really remarkably Qhan^ for the better 
whyij) can be brought about 6y local authorities ^unddr tbo’^provision* of the 
Sanitary Drainage Act. Before the *obeine« was ^carried out, Mr. Wbltfleld, the 
Executive ^EngineeV, reported of the country round Magfira I^it a* follows 

“For want of drainage and protection the production of the Ibcaiity ts only 
a fraction of what it^ should be ... . fever ia^coastantly pfFeeut 
*• in Sverff village." 

^ In November 1904,^ the first sod ° of the drainage works was cut. In June 
1909, the Diamond Harbour sluice was opened for drainage and tile whole area 
sfkcte^ was cropped or the first time. The area benefited dktended to 283 s^quare 
iniled and thif*cost of the scheme amounted to a little over Rs. 20,50,000. • You 
may say that this is a large shm. Bo it is. But it has been repaid a hundredfold. 
It' is Qst^ated that the increase in outturn of crops due to the works amounts 
to no less than Bsf 46} laklis a year, br more thanr twice the total capital cost 
of the project. And for this truly astonishing result the people benefited are 
called ifpon to pay for a period of 30 years only, the modest sum of about 
nine anuas ap.^cre. Moreover, a large part of the money spent on thp scheme 
remained in the fiistrict, sinco the greater number of the 5,000 men at one 
lime employed u^bn *he works were recruited from the locality. The scheme* 
has had the additional advantage of providing the people with excellent com¬ 
munications ‘ in the<tshape of a number of navigable channels and, above all, it 
has enormQijjsiy improved the health of the distriet. 

V 

Now I have been a loug time coining to the particular proposal that I 
desire to submit to you. Three schemes, all on the same general lines as the 
Magra Hit scheme, have been prepared fur the districts of Nadia, Jessorc and 
the 24-Pargana8. These projects may conveniently be known as the Jaboona, 
the Arul Bhil and the Nowi-Sunthi schemes. They are al' schemes which have' 
been drawn up for execution under the Sanitary Drainage Act. They have been 
designed under the direct supervision of Mr. Addanis-Williams in consultation 
with i)r. Bentley ; and I have myself visited a part of the area which will be 
aGbcted by them, accompanied by Mr. Uowley and Mr. Addsms*Williams. They 
wjll, of course, require considerable capital outlay; but with the example of 
Magra H&t scheme before us, we may coofidenby expect that they will, within 
a comparatively shoit time, more than reitay the expenditure incurred. Under 
these oirouniataft^s it would not be unreasonable, I think, to ask those who will 
bb Hireotly lionefitjsd to finanai them by loans in accordance with the provi- 
sions*',pf the Sanitary Drainage,, Act. I am anxious, however, that *13oTernment 
should give practical proof of its sympathy with the District Boards and zamindait 
in matters of this kind, and, with this object in view, I am prepared to oier 
them such financial assistance as the circumstances of the time will permit. 

The Jaboona scheme is designed to regulate the surfaoa water over an area 
of about 350 square miles—an area oonsiderably larger, that is to say, than that 
aSboted by the works at Magra H&t. I cannot at presea* give you, a final 
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estimatf of th« ooat thin Bi;l*eiue ; but yon may take R«. 8,00,000 aa an 
approtimate fij^nre. 

•If the Diatrict BtArja and Mie zainindars conoarned are veiling to midertake ^ 
tliia project under*the ^anityry Drainage Act, I*am pfqpareft tu make a I0uv. 
ermnent grant of Ra. 1^50j|0(4y>wafda the total coM,* and 1 have made proviaion, 
«for«that amount in* the budget for the coming year. . 

• * • f * 

•Tlie Ami Bhil acheme will aerva an arba of. alwnt 63 aquaro niilea in the 

Jea^e diatric* and will probably coat about ■Ud,al,72,000 in all. jDn the aaamnp- 
tjon that the Diatrict Board will talc up thia acbeine. I am*pn>pareif to make, 
a Government grant of Ra. 75,000 towards the coat and hgve made proviaioii 
to thia<Bxtent in the budget. 

The last of the flirec aclieinea which I have mentioned tins ituorning, |janie\|, 
the'♦Jowi-Sunthi scheme, will serve an area in tjie 21-P'argana«* This aidieme 
has already been under the consideration of the District Board. The details of 
the project have, however, recently been reviaed, and the sco |)0 of ^o,acheme 
has been extended so as,to include the area of the Burtifi Bliil. The total 
coat will probably be about Its. 111,00,000 and towards this, the District Board 
has already received from Government a grant of Its. 2,00,000. * 

Now J venture to expresa the earnest hope that you will to taka up 

these projects, and that if you do, you will lose tih tithe in putting the 
•machinery of the Sanitary Drainage Act into motion. Thedprooodnrc involves 
the appointment of Drainage Commissioners, the hearing of objections, and so 
in, and some time must necessarily l>e occupied in the,transaction of these 
preliminaries. Well, when I think of the ravifgcs of malaria which may be 

mitigated by those works, I confess that 1 am impatient of dflay, and it is 
largely because I desire, so for as pos.»ble, to reduce <lelay, that 1 have made 
you the offer of the Government grants of which I have spoken to-day. White 
the machinery of the Sanitary Drainage Act is being set in motion, work on 

the schemes can actually he tegun with the inm.ey which I am prepared to 

provide in the budget during the coming year. 

Believe me, we are in earnest in this matter. There are important atepi in 
our campaign’against malaria which Government may properly be expected to 
finance themselves. ‘A numlicr of these we intend tootake during £he coming 
year Wo are making provision for a special staff to carry out a detailed 
malaria survey in the areas cowered by our drainage schemes. We are unAr- 
taking surveys and investigations preparatory to the prepargtion of further pr^ 
iects such as the Harihar, the BaUf Bhil, the Bhairab and the Dhunia schemes. 

We 'are arranging to finance a number of smaller^ undertakin^’to t« exegutfd 

by the S«»itary Engineer, such as the Meenglaa, the Singaran^ the Jangippr, the 
JIawabganj town and tifc Karidpur town Anti-fcalaria schemes. And tJe also 
hope to complete o15r acheme in the neighbourhood of Itfilpur and to make « 
good start during tfce year with the fol||wing projects :-The Baraswati, th< 
Baragachia, the Chyra Bhil and the Manikhati. 

But as i have said, wlien it comes to the^ construction of •works on a larg 
scale aflicting pa^iiolar areas, it is not possible tm Government to provide th 
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capital required in the shape of iSovernment g/anta. Nor, indeed, would it be 
equitable, even if it #ero possible. The great benefiCe wliicli such schemes inaj 
confer, are enjoyed^by‘the people of the locality,,and not ,by the people of the 
Tresiclpncy, as a while; and it ^is only right that thos&'^io ybose interests Aie 
scheihes are conceived, sIiomIjI make themselves res^nsible for the greater pert 

of the expapditure "incurred. 

• 0 • 

We are asking the Sducate4 classes of Bengal to join hands ^wllh Govern* 
inent in working f-rr the good of tjie Presidency.^ In the case ot two o^^lte 
districts afiected* by, the schemes which I iii^vo been discussing this morning, w'e 
have, within the last few weeks, invited the members to ,elect an Indian gently 
initn to take over fromethe District Officer, the duties and responsi^ijlities which 
devolved upon him^s Chairman of the District Board. 

Am* I then eaJaimitfl; too much, when I say that by inviting their assis^nce 
in this matter, I am providings them with an admirable opportunity of making 
memorable in the annals of their districts their assumption of the cares and 
responsibitifles of their new office ? 

That, I think, is sail that I have to say. I am airaid that I have made 
a somewliat large demand upon your patience. It is sometimes said that 
Government ajj^indiSerent to the advantages of taking the public into their 
confidence. I am* most anxious to share with you my hopes and my desires, 
because I feel thal it would be unreasonable on my part to expect your whole¬ 
hearted co-operation, unless I were to do so. And this must be my excuse for 
having made so Ivge a claim upon your indulgence. For the extent of that 
indulgence ^tender you my thahks. 
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